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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 
MORTIMER GRAVES 
AS EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


A Sketch of the Development of the 


American Council of Learned Societies 


By Mortimer Graves 


FTER a generation of successful existence any organization deserves a 
history. Unfortunately the American Council of Learned Societies has 
not yet discovered its historian; those of us who are ancient enough to report 
the record from personal experience are, apparently, still energetic enough to 
have too many other things to do. To many now first coming into the ACLS 
family the early years of an organization whose birth is so nearly contempor- 
ary with their own, must seem exceedingly remote. Lest they should be dis- 
posed to interpret this proto-history of the Council solely either as a Golden 
Age of unlimited assistance to research and publication or as a Primeval 
Chaos from which light and order have only gradually emerged, this histori- 
cal and interpretative note has been written. It does not pretend to be a cata- 
logue of past achievements; that would be valuable and impressive and should 
be compiled for the record. It is rather a subjective impression of the character 
of certain main developments to date, viewed by one who has been closely 
associated with them for almost thirty years, and sought as trends which 
might bear extrapolation into the future rather than as a statement of 
finished accomplishment. 

After World War I, as the belligerents began once more to pick up the 
threads of international cultural and scientific relations which had been 
severed by the conflict, there were organized and reorganized a number of 
international bodies devoted to the promotion of international activities in 
the several fields of scholarship and science. Among these was the Union 
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Académique Internationale (International Union of Academies) designed to 
perform such functions with respect to the humanities and the social sciences 
(“sciences morales et politiques”). For reasons which it is not necessary here 
to recount, since this is not a history of the Union of Academies, this latter 
part of its mandate was never completely fulfilled, and the concern of the 
body has consequently in effect been limited almost entirely to the Classics 
and the philological and historical study of the Mediterranean and_ Wes 
European civilization. The UAI, as it is familiarly called, is, as its name ind- 
cates, a union of academies, the “Academy” or “Academy of Sciences” being 
in most European states the national central official body at the head of the 
nation’s scientific and scholarly establishment and presumed to represent the 
national science and scholarship in dealings with foreign bodies. In the United 
States there was no such Academy representative of the humanities and 
social sciences. There were numerous national learned societies concerned 
with these studies but, with one or two exceptions, these represented only 
one or the other individual discipline: The American Historical Association, 
the American Oriental Society, the Modern Language Association of 
America, etc. In September 1919, twelve of these societies joined themselves 
together in order to provide American representation in the Internationa 
Union of Academies. 

The ACLS thus was born in international relations and thought of a 
bearing the responsibility for American representation abroad of all the 
humanities. At first, naturally, these humanities were defined in the current 
terms much as they were defined by the UAI. Inevitably, to the concept of 
representation of the American humanities abroad was soon added that of 
concern for the promotion of humanistic studies in the United States. In this 
context the ACLS was thought of as an organization serving primarily its 
several constituent societies, responsible for those activities which required 
the cooperation of more than one of the disciplines represented by the several 
societies or which, for one reason or other, were more effectively carried on 
by a national body than by the relevant society or societies alone. It reflected 
the professional interests of the societies and of the UAI in research, practi 
cally to the exclusion of any other concerns. These concepts of activities ap 
propriate to it led to such enterprises as: aid to individuals and to organiza 
tions for the prosecution of research, through research fellowships, grants in 
aid, and assistance to publication; the Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada, the Dictionary of American Biography, Research in Native 
American Languages, Research in the Linguistic and National Stocks in 
the Population of the United States, etc. If this article were a history of the 
ACLS, instead of the brief interpretative sketch as which it is presented, thes 
operations would bulk very large in it, and they would in largest part be 
described with pride, for they are almost without exception planned and 
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executed in ways that can be remembered only with gratification. For present 
purposes, however, detailed examination of this phase of Council growth is 
not in order; it is necessary only to exhibit that the early years of the ACLS 
are marked by three characteristics: a limited definition of the humanities; a 
service function to the constituent societies; and a predominant concern for 
research. The subsequent history of the organization is in large part the story 
of the extension of or departure from these early characteristics. 

First to go was the limited concept of the humanities. Even within its 
first decade the ACLS was already exploring the possibility of furthering 
American participation in the study of Chinese civilization. True, these first 
steps were in tune with the European classical tradition of Oriental studies, 
but they were essays in extending the terrain of the humanities beyond the 
West European cultures. In the second decade of the Council’s existence this 
concern blossomed into a full-fledged program for the establishment of a 
sound basis for Far Eastern Studies in American universities and colleges. 
This involved the development of a body of American specialists by means of 
the provision of fellowships, grants in aid of research, and study aids; the 
production of necessary tools of study and research—a Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary,’ translations of historical works,” the several research studies in 
the Morse Series on Chinese and Related Civilizations, and numerous guides, 
bibliographies, and similar implements for the study of the languages and 
cultures of China and Japan; and a cooperative program with the Rockefeller 
Foundation in establishing these trained American specialists in various 
American universities and colleges. These activities—together, of course, with 
those of other groups similarly concerned, such as the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and Harvard-Yenching Institute, and assisted by an increased 
national interest aroused by participation in a war in the Far East—have 
raised the study of China and Japan in the American academic establishment 
to the point where it compares favorably with that in any other country. This 
is a long step from the end of World War I when such study was practically 
non-existent in this country. 

This kind of ACLS concern with China and Japan was soon extended to 
other underdeveloped fields: Latin America, Russia, the rest of Asia and the 
Near East, until throughout the third decade of the Council’s existence there 
was no longer any question that it considered all human experience to come 
within its conspect of the humanities, not only the experience of that small 
portion of the human race which happens to live in the North Atlantic zone. 

Concomitant with this growth was a change in attitude with respect to 


1 Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Dynasty, ed. A. W. Hummel, 2 volumes, pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office in several editions. 

2 The History of the Former Han Dynasty, by Pan Ku, 2 volumes, third in press, 
published by the ACLS. 
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the relation between the ACLS and its constituent societies. Both within the 
Council and within the societies the concept grew stronger that the central 
body should function not merely as a service organization for the benefit of 
its several parts but as the instrument, created by and responsible to the 
societies it is true, but through which the societies could perform their national 
function of advancing the humanities as a whole, not only those humanistic 
studies sufficiently developed to be actualized in societies. From this concept it 
has developed that many of the Council’s most spectacular and significant 
activities have been in humanistic fields not specifically represented in the 
learned societies at all. 

Finally, came the extension of ACLS concerns beyond the confines of 
research. It became apparent that if there was any place at all in which the 
humanities had meaning it was in education and that a national body which 
assumed responsibility for the state of the humanities without a concern for 
the humanities in education was a contradiction. Moreover, in the movement 
into newer fields above referred to it was immediately obvious that specialized 
research could be only the apex of the pyramid; a substructure had to be 
built before research could even be contemplated. Further, the opinion began 
to prevail that even for the attainment of the object of research, it was just as 
necessary to promote all the factors underlying research, to create the condi- 
tions under which research could flourish, as it was to provide direct assistance 
to research itself. The result of all these considerations is that the ACLS has 
now as lively an interest in training, development, implementation, and com- 
munication, as it has in research. The one remnant of this facet of its original 
concern is the fact that the ACLS still finds its field of operations approxi- 
mately at the level of the college and the university. But this is not from any 
preconceived notion of appropriateness; it derives rather from the fact that, 
given the scale of its operations, the college and university present the level 
at which ACLS effort can be expended with the greatest promise of social 
effectiveness. This is, of course, not a necessary or final limitation. 

In the 1950’s then, the ACLS finds itself committed to the development of 
humanistic studies consonant with the needs of our times. To this end it 
poses the enlarged concept of the humanities as including the experience of 
all of mankind; it welcomes new humanistic techniques and disciplines and 
new combinations of such; it maintains that the humanities must be rebuilt 
in such a way as to provide in themselves the indispensable tool for under- 
standing human behavior; it proposes to function at any level and in any 
context at which such humanistic study can be made socially effective. The 
Intensive Language Program and the Russian and Near Eastern Translation 
Programs of this recent decade will serve as examples to show how these 
concepts are translated into activities. 
Since the linguistic techniques are basic to the humanities, the ACLS 
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had from its earliest days maintained activities in the language fields. About 
a year before Pearl Harbor, when it began to be apparent that the United 
States would soon be faced with world-wide responsibilities for which it was 
unprepared, the ACLS made an inquiry into the facilities in personnel and 
implements for the teaching of the languages of Asia to Americans. The 
need, of course, was appalling for a nation in such a situation: Americans 
trained to teach Asian languages were extreme rarities; the textbooks, diction- 
aries, readings, recordings, grammars, etc., with which any such teaching 
might be made effective and efficient, simply did not exist. With a consider- 
able subvention from the Rockefeller Foundation the ACLS set about the 
amelioration of this situation through the organization of an enterprise 
known as the Intensive Language Program. The Program first directed its 
attention towards the production of teaching materials. To this end recourse 
was had to the practitioners of the new science of structural and descriptive 
linguistics which had been developing rapidly during the past decade from 
the study of the native American languages. A number of these were set to 
work studying and describing in accordance with these new techniques 
languages like Turkish, Siamese, Malay, Persian, and other Asian tongues; 
they worked, as they had among the Indians, directly with such native 
speakers of the several languages as could be found in the United States and 
they began the preparation of grammars and other teaching materials on the 
basis of their descriptions. 

When Pearl Harbor struck, it was necessary immediately to move over 
into teaching these Asian languages rather than merely producing materials 
for instruction. 1942 consequently was a year in which the Intensive Language 
Program developed language instruction in languages not normally available 
in American curricula in accordance with the following principles, which, if 
not entirely new, were new in this combination: 1) intensive use of time; 
2) incessant drill by native speakers; 3) control by trained linguistic scientists 
of the descriptive school; 4) new materials designed for use in this context; 
5) small classes. A course in Siamese at the University of Michigan was the 
first venture on this basis; in the summer of 1942, fifty-six similar courses 
were offered in twenty-two languages in eighteen universities; most of the 
languages had never before been seriously taught in American universities 
or colleges. When the U.S. Army took up the problem of teaching languages 
to troops and to officers, the Intensive Language Program was ready for it. 
For the next two years, consequently, the ACLS-Army cooperative effort 
resulted—in the activities of the Language and Area Courses of the Army 
Specialized Training Program, the Civil Affairs Training Schools of the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office, and the Language Branch of the US. 
Armed Forces Institute—in an immensz amount of instruction in accordance 
with the new combination of principles and the production of teaching 
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materials of one kind or other in about fifty languages. Twenty-six textbooks 
with accompanying teachers’ manuals and records and four dictionaries were 
published by the ACLS first for the Army and then for public distribution 
through Henry Holt and Company. 

At the end of the War, the remaining materials were processed by the 
ACLS and published as completed, at very low tempo because of lack of 
funds. But in 1952 with a subvention from the Ford Foundation more in- 
tensive work was resumed with the result that descriptive analyses, textbooks, 
grammars, graded readings, and dictionaries of about twenty Asiatic lan- 
guages are now again under way. The materials hitherto described are for 
the purpose of teaching unusual foreign languages to speakers of American 
English, but an offshoot of the Program is the production of reverse materials 
for teaching English to speakers of other tongues. This concern arose within 
the Intensive Language Program from the Army’s need of teaching English 
to German and Italian prisoners of war. It has expanded into a current pro 
gram of producing materials for teaching English to speakers of Mandarin 
Chinese, Burmese, Vietnamese, Persian, Turkish, Indonesian, Siamese, Greek, 
Serbo-Croatian, and Spanish. 

The Intensive Language Program was obviously a far cry from anything 
that the ACLS would have contemplated in its earlier days; the Russian and 
Near Eastern Translation Programs are no less remote. These two experi- 
mental operations are based upon that thesis that one of the most tangible 
and available sources of information about the thought of any society is the 
newspapers, books, and periodicals which it produces. For any modern 
society, of course, the mass of such published material is too great for 
integral translation. What is necessary, accordingly, is an apparatus for 
determining what portion of this mass is sufficiently significant for transla- 
tion and then translating and publishing as much of this as possible. In the 
Russian Program about forty books have been translated; twenty-one are now 
published, and others come from the press more or less regularly. These are 
modern and contemporary books in the humanities and social sciences, 
originally written in Russian for Russians, and selected as most significant in 
placing before the English-speaking reader some of the best of contemporary 
Russian thought. A companion series of smaller and more ephemeral ma- 
terials such as pamphlets is published as Current Soviet Thought; but the 
major offshoot of the Program is the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, now 
in its fifth year of uninterrupted weekly appearance, a seventy-thousand word 
a week digest of forty Russian newspapers and periodicals. This has been 
described by one of the most noted—and most conservative—of American 
newspaper commentators as “the biggest hole there is in the Iron Curtain.” 
The later Near Eastern Translation Program has the same object as its 
Russian counterpart: to make available in English some of the best of modern 
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and contemporary thought as it appears in books originally published in 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian and the other languages of the Near East. 
Twenty such works have been translated; four have appeared and two are in 
press as this is written. The production of translations such as these is ob- 
viously an element in providing the implements with which Americans can 
begin to acquaint themselves with what goes on in the minds of these peoples 
whose thinking is now becoming so important to us. Translations do not, of 
course, take the place of the more direct approach, but they have an impact 
upon a far greater number of people; they will always have high importance 
in cross-cultural understanding. The misfortune is that their production in 
the United States has been so haphazard and desultory. 

While these enterprises have been relatively large and important they 
are not the history of the ACLS for the last decade. That would include 
numerous other operations both larger and smaller. But these undertakings 
show the kind of task that a national body with the interpretation of its 
functions adopted by the ACLS finds appropriate to the development of 
humanistic studies in the second half of the twentieth century. They are here 
cited as such examples. 

It would be possible to see in this recent record an overemphasis on lan- 
guages and linguistics, and that at a rather elementary level, and a consequent 
comparative lack of progress with respect to the rest of the humanistic 
studies. This is partially true, but it is not on that account a basis for adverse 
criticism. It arose from the conditions of the times. The languages, and the 
linguistic techniques which make their acquisition possible, are the basic 
skills of the humanities; a substantial humanistic structure can be built only 
upon an adequate foundation of language competences. In any but the 
common Western European languages the American student had, a decade 
ago, neither the foundation nor the tools with which such a foundation can 
be built. This condition had to be remedied before significant progress could 
be expected; the operations of the ACLS have done much to remedy it. 
They were helped by the fact that over the past generation the linguistic 
sciences, the study of communication by means of language, have made such 
strides forward as can be compared only with a phenomenon like the progress 
in the sister-science of sub-atomic physics. This fact is not generally known, 
and is sometimes not even fully grasped by people professionally concerned 
with the use of languages; it has made most earlier materials for teaching 
and learning languages obsolete. American scholarship has held a leading 
place in this progress, stemming in considerable degree from the research in 


»|American Native Languages undertaken by the ACLS with the support of 


the Carnegie Corporation a quarter century ago. The attempt to understand 
and describe the American Indian languages, which did not fit comfortably 
into the linguistic categories established by traditional language study, marked 
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the beginning of a new age in linguistic science, just now coming to fruition - 
in application. 

To date, the study of the other humanities, literatures, philosophies and 
religions, history, records no such recent burst of progress. Perhaps the ma- 
terials in these fields are more complex and more recalcitrant than the simpler 
and more readily measurable phenomena of the languages; at any rate, here 
is the challenge of the next decades. New techniques or new approaches to 
man’s activities as expressed in his literatures, his ideas, his concepts of his 
place in time are a part of requirements before us if the humanities are to 
be made the implements for understanding human behavior that they must 
become. It is to the problems in this domain that the ACLS is now directing 
its attention. 

Some practitioners of the more traditional humanities find in this kind 
of attitude towards humanistic studies a threat to their own fields or, at least, 
comparative neglect of them. In any excepting very relative terms, this would 
not be an easy thesis to substantiate; a full proportion of ACLS fellowships, 
study-aids, assistance to research and publication has always gone into the 
usual humanistic fields whenever the decision was one made by the ACLS 
itself. What is true is that it has frequently been easier to secure public 
financial support from both foundations and government for activities in the 
more spectacular or unusual fields; this has led to developments in these 
areas without corresponding activities in the others. To a considerable extent 
this attitude on the part of our society has made possible the redressing of a 
balance in humanistic studies lack of which had prevented them from ful- 
filling their full function. It is the conviction of the ACLS that the values in 
the traditional humanities cannot but gain in significance from this extension 
of the humanistic terrain, and that society can be brought to understand this 
significance only to the extent that we can exhibit to society a structure of 
humanistic studies congruent with the needs of our times. These newer 
humanities will embrace all human experience, they will be receptive to new 
techniques and disciplines and new combinations of old ones, they will con- 
ceive of humanistic studies as the useful sciences, as the only means yet 
available to us for understanding the deeper recesses of human behavior. 
This kind of humanities is the goal that the ACLS sets for itself; a genera 
tion of thinking and of operation, of theory tempered by practice, has 
brought the organization a long way from an original conception of a body 
representing only the research interests of the limited humanties as then or 
ganized into learned societies. 

At this point it is desirable to make clear two other points with respec 
to the ACLS. In the first place, it is not a foundation: that is to say it does 


not have funds of its own for distribution, but is dependent upon appeal to 
such public sources of funds as foundations; its programs, consequently, 
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always have to face the competition of all other demands upon such funds. 
For a relatively brief period of the Council’s existence, in the 1930’s the 
principal foundations did operate by means of substantial awards of rela- 
tively unrestricted funds to bodies like the ACLS for distribution as these saw 
fit. This reflected the philosophy of such foundation officers as Abraham 
Flexner and Frederick Keppel, both very substantial supporters of the ACLS 
and its activities. But this period did not last long; for reasons which satisfied 
them, at least, the foundations arrived at the conclusion that this system did 
not provide for the best utilization of their funds and have more and more, 
since that time, tended to engage in what Dr. Flexner has scornfully called 
“retail trade.” This might be defined as a misfortune, yet it has its brighter 
side. The very fact of competition has operated against restriction to pre- 
conceived patterns and in favor of a flexibility of approach which has no 
doubt been in large part responsible for the growth described above. 

Second, a substantial part of ACLS accomplishment is not reflected in 
operations which it conducts itself. It conceives its function as that of trans- 
forming ideas into operations, but when this step has been taken prefers that 
the operation be undertaken by an existent organization within the educa- 
tional structure. Only when no such agency presents itself, does it resort to 
either conduct of the operation directly or the establishment of a new agency 
for the purpose. From this policy it not infrequently develops that by the 
time an enterprise started by the ACLS has reached fruition and public 
notice it no longer is recognized as an ACLS undertaking. This is regarded 
as an appropriate development; indeed, there is a sense in which the ACLS 
likes to have the success of an operation measured by the speed with which 
it is absorbed into the normal educational establishment. Nevertheless, as 
the record above shows, it has never hesitated to accept full administrative 
and operational responsibility when no other locus of this responsibility was 
indicated. 

In considerable degree because of these tendencies in the world outside 
itself, the ACLS now finds itself without fellowships, without funds for re- 
search, without means of assistance to publication, save as these are incident 
to such specific and limited enterprises as happen at the moment to strike the 
fancy of the sources of support. Under such conditions, any balanced develop- 
ment of the humanities to the point where they can play their full and 
exceedingly important part in our society is difficult in the extreme. This 
state of affairs makes it imperative in a degree, never before the case, that the 
ACLS declare as publicly and as explicitly as possible what it conceives the 
humanities to be, how it believes they can best function in our society, and 
what a national body like the ACLS devoted to the advancement of the 
humanities must do in order to make them thus effective. This definition of 
function is the most important task before the Council at the present moment; 
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progress on it over the past year holds conspicuous promise of its early com- _ 
pletion. But that is matter for another article. 

The mild myopia of this article will be noted by all those who know the 
full story. It should, however, be read for what is intended, not for what it 
does not attempt to do. An adequate and balanced judgment of the signifi- 
cance of the ACLS over the generation of its existence must await a more 
nearly definitive history of the organization than this brief article purports 
to be. For the definitive history will record accomplishments, which are 
numerous, instead of trends, which in the nature of things can be but few. 
We await it with confidence, secure in the belief that only the significance of 
the ACLS in its second generation will match the achievements of its first. 
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Committee on the Relation of the Learned Societies 


to American Education 


By Tuomas Crark PoLiock 
Dean, Washington Square College, New York University 


[Mr. Pollock is Chairman of the Committee; other members are Harry Alpert (National 
Science Foundation), Samuel D. Atkins (Princeton University), Franklin L, Burdette 
(University of Maryland), Roy F. Nichols (University of Pennsylvania) ; John H. Fisher 
(New York University) and Sidney Painter (Johns Hopkins University), ex officio.] 


T is clear that the learned societies and the areas of knowledge with which 

they are especially concerned are not entirely unrelated to American 
education. 

Exactly what this relation is and should be in the future, however, is 
less clear. 

Further, it is evident that during the last few decades there has been some- 
thing less than perfect understanding and accord between the members of 
learned societies, on the one hand, and the men and women who are pri- 
marily concerned with the determination of policy for American education 
at its elementary, secondary, and higher levels, on the other. 

In the judgment of many members of learned societies as well as many 
other people, the learned societies have not made during the last generation 
their proper contributions to the development of American education. 

The reasons for this situation are too complex to analyze in detail here. 
They include differences in philosophical orientation and also, very im- 
portantly, the preoccupation of both secondary and college administrators and 
teachers with the extraordinary numerical increase in the number of people 
who were admitted to high schools and colleges and also with a change in 
the nature of their qualifications. 

Considerations such as these led to active discussion among the Secretaries 
of the learned societies represented in the ACLS and chairmen of commit- 
tees of the learned societies which are concerned with educational tendencies, 
such as the Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language 
Association, at a meeting on Standards of Teacher Training and Recruitment 
held in Washington, D. C., September 25-26, 1953. As a result, a Committee 
on the Relation of Learned Societies to American Education was appointed. 
(This meeting was held, incidentally, as part of the process by which the 
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ACLS is formulating a program on personnel which is concerned with the. 


problem of providing an adequate teaching staff to meet the increase in col- 
lege enrollments which will be coming soon. The ACLS now has a Commit- 
tee on the Personnel Program, which, I understand, is discussing the general 
questions concerned with faculty personnel and which is looking to the 
CORLSAE for active work with the constituent societies in considering 
standards in specific disciplines.) 

The function of this committee is not in any sense to attack the public 
schools. This was made very clear in the meeting which led to the appoint- 
ment of the committee, in the discussion by the Board of Directors of the 
American Council of Learned Societies of the purpose of the committee, and 
in the committee’s analysis of its task. Rather, its function is to see how far 
the learned societies should and can cooperate to help the agencies of Ameri- 
can education fulfill their functions in our society. 

The long-range purpose of the committee is to draw up a proposal for 
the study by the individual learned societies of their proper relation to 
American education (with especial reference to the preparation of teachers 
in secondary schools, junior colleges, and four-year colleges, and also with 
reference to the certification of such teachers, where relevant), and through 
the proper channels of the ACLS, to secure funds for the support of such 
study. 

Any particular learned society may decide, of course, for one reason or 
another, that it is not interested in studying its relation to American educa- 
tion. If so, the committee merely wishes to ascertain this fact, so that it will 
not include this society in any proposal for support which it may make. 

On the other hand, many of the learned societies have already expressed 
their interest in studying the problem, and it is expected that others will 
shortly express a similar interest. As soon as the committee has discovered 
something of the details of such interests on the part of learned societies 
which are members of the ACLS, it intends to explore the possibilities of 
cooperation with learned societies not associated with the ACLS. 

Before it formulates its proposal, the committee plans to meet with a 
number of leaders of American education to gain their advice and, possibly, 
cordial cooperation. The committee hopes that it may formulate its proposal 
so that the proper agencies of the American Council of Learned Societies 
may seek support for it in the latter part of the spring of 1954. 

It is assumed that the plan of a particular learned society for the study of 
its proper relation to American education and the proposal which the com- 
mittee prepares based on a number of such plans will include both (1) plans 
for study of what its proper relation should be and (2) plans for study of the 
steps to bring this proposed relation into actuality. In other words, if a par- 
ticular learned society believes that it does not at present have its proper 
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place at the council tables of American education, the plan should lead toward 
its taking such a place in the future. 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO 


Approximately 800 delegates, representing cultural, scientific, educational, 
religious, civic, business, labor, and other organizations attended the Fourth 
National Conference of UNESCO, held on the campus of the University of 
Minnesota September 15-17, 1953, to discuss from many points of view, 
“America’s Stake in International Cooperation.” The meetings were an ac- 
tivity of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, of which the ACLS 
is a member organization. This is not the place to review the Conference 
proceedings (a full report is being prepared by the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, U.S. Department of State), but it seems appropriate to quote briefly 
from the summation of the Conference given at the conclusion by George 
N. Schuster, President of Hunter College, and the new Chairman of the 
Commission, 

This Conference was dedicated to exploring the manner in which a 
patriotic citizen of one nation might learn to be also in the finest sense a 
member of a world community. Four basic questions were asked and 
then broken down into subheadings of the same queries. First, what can 
education really do for the creature man, who must learn to live in a 
world which in very vital ways overspills national boundaries? Second, 
man isn’t worth talking about unless he has a human destiny, to the 
attainment of which he is entitled. In other words, he must not only have 
rights in theory, but we are collectively here to see that he possesses them 
also in practice. Third, here we are a people, one of whose greatest poets 
has written his best line about the art of being a neighbor: “There are 
good neighbors and good fences.” How good are we? And what is to be 
said of our fences? Fourth, the business of creating a United Nations 
Organization is now eight years old. What does an audit of its books 
reveal? These are four real UNESCO questions. For UNESCO is with- 
out a meaning unless it is part of an effort to build an organization which 
will be the spinal column of a community of friendly states and peoples. 
And it will likewise not be fruitful of good unless we who are Americans 
do what we alone can do. 

Of education, we have said these days that since a free world must of 
necessity be one in which people are free to choose, schooling must be 
available in order to make clear what there is to choose between. Some 
things we have already chosen—the common values which the free world 
in its length and breadth approves and cherishes. We must strive to bring 
about a chance to live in the spirit of those values for all the endless 
millions of the intellectually and emotionally starved. On the one hand, 
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this means a ceaseless effort to mitigate the curse of illiteracy. On the other, 
it means the free flow of vital information and constant community 
associations, in school and out of it. Let us, it was urged, not forget that 
education itself has much to learn. Insight must be deepened into all 
those differences which make the study of comparative education as 
valuable as it is frequently neglected. How can habits of cooperation be 
formed unless the methods for doing so have been tested carefully in 
assiduous practice? 
* * *€£ © © & € 

We approach the great issue of human rights. The important aspects 
of those rights and of the laws which might encapsule them were dissected 
coolly and calmly. It was well argued that rights are indeed inalienable. 
And if this was once stated in a hard-headed declaration by our equally 
hard-headed forebears, why should it be impossible to compress some of 
the inalienability into a modern covenant? Yet it was also made clear, I 
think, that we are probably a long way from seeing the fruits of that 
advocacy of rights through education to which our own government is 
committed. Treaties of peace must be signed between groups and, it may 
be, classes. Why are we ourselves so slow to dry up the marshes in which 
prejudices breed? And why does what we say with our lips about “race” 
still remain at arms length from our hearts? It was felt that in other re- 
spects also—I quote—“rational and skillful minimizing of realized ob- 
stacles” must be the goal. And we were told that UNESCO should by all 
odds continue vigorously its work in this area by study and exploration 
of trouble spots. 

* * *© © © & 

I think we may say that five facts stand out in our discussion. 

First, that UNESCO’s program in cooperative education must be 
continued with ever deepening awareness that, although the good rules 
have been laid down and it remains only to apply them—if I may borrow 
a phrase from Montaigne—there are no responsible educators in any sensi- 
tive country who cannot be made to understand that only by working 
together with their fellows of good will everywhere, within the frame- 
work of UNESCO, can the world’s need for enlightenment be in a meas- 
ure fulfilled. 

Second, that although the riches of the human spirit which find expres- 
sion in the arts, in literature, and in humanistic study may be difficult to 
organize in terms of a program that UNESCO can carry out, these deeply 
cherished cultural interests affect relations between the peoples at every 
vital level, and are of special importance to youth. Ten difficulties do not 
excuse one missed opportunity. 

Third, that the facts about international organization and its deeper 
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meaning are far from having come home to Americans, and that, there- 
fore, UNESCO’s information-giving opportunities are endless. 

Fourth, that barriers to the free flow of information and to mutual 
understanding can be in part removed, however remote the millennium 
may be. 

Fifth, that the very life blood by which UNESCO lives are the many 
organizations of scientists and teachers, of artists and editors, of workers 
and businessmen, of churches and community groups, and that accord- 
ingly it should build its ties to them solidly, in friendship and ceaseless 
cooperative effort. 
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UNESCO Modern Language Seminar 


By Norman A. McQuown 
Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago 


OURTH in a series of seminars “towards education for living in a 

world community,” a UNESCO-organized International Seminar on 
the Teaching of Modern Languages met in Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon from 
August 3 to 28, 1953. Organizing the Seminar around a series of topics (the 
humanistic aspect of the teaching of modern languages, a key to the under- 
standing of other civilizations and peoples, methodology, audio-visual aids, 
psychological aspects, and teacher training), Felix Walter of the staff of 
UNESCO’s Department of Education attempted to assemble a body of 
experts in these special areas. The plan was for a working seminar which 
would tackle the general problems and arrive at specific suggestions for their 
solution. Not only had certain recent advances been made in the field of 
linguistic description, in audio-visual aids to language learning, in the inten- 
sive oral-aural approach to such learning, and in the study of foreign cultures, 
but in certain parts of the world old vernacular languages were emerging 
into international prominence and making the problem of foreign language 
study even more acute. For the last of these reasons the Seminar was set for 
Ceylon which has recently achieved its independence from Great Britain and 
where the local languages (Singhalese and Tamil) are replacing English as 
the media of instruction in the schools. The educational problems in Ceylon 
which derive from this shift of language in the school system are merely 
examples on a small scale of similar large-scale problems to be found in the 
Indian sub-continent nearby. The rise to national and international impor- 
tance of local languages may be expected to continue as more and more of the 
world’s subject peoples achieve their independence. 

Under the direction of Theodore Andersson of Yale University’s Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program, with the help of professional advisers, Adolf 
Bohlen (President of the German Modern Language Teachers’ Association), 
Louis Landré (President of the French Modern Language Teachers’ Associa- 
tion), and Miss S. Panandikar (Principal of the Teachers Training School in 
Bombay), thirty-three representatives of eighteen countries, and three ob- 
servers, met for four weeks of vigorous presentation, lively demonstration, 
and often heated discussion of the problems set. Best represented were Ceylon 
(six), Great Britain (five), and France (four). India sent three, and Japan 
two representatives. The remaining thirteen (Australia, Cambodia, Canada, 
German Federal Republic, Indonesia, Italy, Jordan, Pakistan, Switzerland, 
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Thailand, United States, Viet-Nam) had one each. Among special fields rep- 
resented were anthropology, educational administration, language teaching, 
linguistics, radio-broadcasting, and teacher training. 

The conferees, representing a wide variety of cultural backgrounds, were 
in general agreement on the cultural objectives of modern language teaching. 
Teachers should not only know foreign languages well; they should be so 
familiar with the foreign culture and with its major points of difference from 
and similarity to their own that they could serve as effective mediators be- 
tween opposing ways of life and constitute real bridges over cultural gulfs. 
The immediate practical goals of foreign language learning were not enough. 
If study of foreign languages did not also facilitate cultural understanding, 
such study would be found lacking in the world of today. 

Although agreed on ends, the conferees diverged somewhat on specific 
means. There were a number of points of general agreement, however. 
Among these were an emphasis on the oral approach, on active methods, on 
maximum use of the foreign language in the classroom, on careful grading 
of materials presented, and on language learning as a skill. Four funda- 
mental skills are to be taught: understanding, speaking, reading and writing, 
of relative importance in the order named. Students should be encouraged 
(and aided) to discover the rules of grammar for themselves. Translation 
should be avoided—at least in the early stages. Reading materials should be 
carefully pre-worked, by pupil and teacher, so that reading exercises would 
not degenerate into mere deciphering. 

Audio-visual aids (the film, the film-strip, the tape recorder, radio and 
television) were carefully surveyed and more extensive use in modern lan- 
guage teaching of such devices was urged. In the preliminary work of ana- 
lytic description of the grammatical facts of the language to be taught, as well 
as in the early and more mechanical and repetitive phases of language learn- 
ing, the tape recorder could be extremely valuable. In the work of analytic 
description, the speech of the informant could be captured on tape in such 
a way as to allow the linguist-analyst to inspect it more closely and with 
greater attention to structural detail. In the work of mimicry and memoriza- 
tion, the tape could freeze the speech of a native and repeat it as often as 
desired. Machines do not tire. It could also be used by the pupil to record his 
own rendering which could then be compared with the recorded model and 
corrected by teacher and pupil. The story-telling filmstrip could serve as an 
inexpensive stimulus to classroom conversation or as a basis for grammatical 
drill. In the later stages the movie could furnish an effective means for bring- 
ing the everyday scenes of the foreign land into the classroom, helping to 
teach both language and culture. Radio and television with their character- 
istic “immediacy” could serve a wide variety of functions on all levels of 
language teaching. The gadget-minded administrator was reminded, how- 
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ever, that audio-visual devices could never be more than aids to the competent 
teacher. 

Agreement on the psychological aspects of language learning was harder 
to reach, however, and it became apparent that research in this area had 
hardly begun. It was considered doubtful that there was such a thing as a 
peculiar language aptitude distinct from general intelligence or such general- 
ized personality traits as conventionality or inventiveness. The psychological 
advantages of an early start were felt to be great: the child’s love of repetition, 
his lack of inhibition in mimicry, his sensitivity to the forms he hears, the 
greater flexibility of his vocal organs—all these factors favored beginning a 
foreign language in the elementary school. If the same language were carried 
through, the capacity for organized learning and for sustained effort of 
adolescent and adult would insure retention of the skill and active use of the 
foreign language in later life. The need for objective tests of the results of 
language learning was emphasized, both to measure the relative effectiveness 
of training at various ages, as well as to measure the relative value for care- 
fully defined ends of particular approaches and methodological devices in 
language teaching. 

In the choice of textbooks, it was recommended that the teacher himself 
should have maximum freedom to select those most adequate to his ends. 
The difficulties of governmental prescription of texts were emphasized, and 
where, for reasons of economy or for other reasons, such a course was un- 
avoidable, channels for teacher reaction and criticism should be kept open, 
and frequent opportunities for revision of prescribed lists should be pro- 
vided. In the preparation of texts, certain qualifications on the part of the 
writer were recommended. He should not only know the language but he 
should likewise be familiar with the culture of the country where it is spoken. 
He should be alive to the latest results of linguistic research in his field. He 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the mother tongue of his pupils and 
actively conscious of the points of difference between it and the foreign lan- 
guage. He should show aesthetic and literary taste. If these qualifications 
were hard to come by in a single individual, teams should be organized to 
collaborate in textbook preparation. Tampering with the original text of 
classics to bring it down to particular learning levels was decried, although 
retelling the story, if done by a gifted writer, was felt to be admissible. 

A broader training for modern language teachers was recommended. In 
addition to acquiring competence in their language of specialization, they 
should be thoroughly exposed to critical analyses of the cultures of the na- 
tion or nations that speak it. They should be made critically aware of the 
outstanding characteristics of their own culture (or of that of their pupils) 
and be made alive to the main points of difference between the two cultures. 
They should acquire a sound linguistic knowledge (based on scientific study) 
of the characteristic features not only of the language being taught, but also 
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of the mother tongue of their pupils, and of the main points of difference 
between them. They should be familiar with the latest results of research in 
the psychology of language learning and in the preparation of tests for 
measuring pupils’ progress. Educational administrators should be cognizant 
of and make financial and other allowance for the fact that modern language 
teachers need periodical intimate contact with speakers of their language of 
specialization and with the culture which it conveys. The need for an inter- 
national organization of modern language teachers was emphasized and it 
was pointed out that recent progress in various phases of the language teach- 
ing and related fields in a number of different countries, together with the 
increasing importance of a wider variety of local languages, make periodical 
meetings of language teachers and specialists in ancillary fields a necessity, 
if we are to be adequate to present-day demands. The time when a single 
country could be considered sufficient unto itself has long passed. 

Featured at the Seminar were the problems of educational reorganization 
in those parts of the world where local languages are replacing more wide- 
spread ones as media of instruction in the schools, the efficient teaching of 
certain of these more widespread languages (such as English or French) as 
second languages, and the need for reassessment and objective evaluation 
of approaches, methods, and devices for more effective teaching of a wide 
variety of modern languages. In an effective summarizing of the sentiments 
of the Seminar, it approved unanimously, in its final session, the following 
resolution : 

1. This Seminar considers that education can be maximally effective only 
if imparted through the mother tongue of the pupils and students, and sug- 
gests that wherever possible the mother tongue should be used as the medium 
of instruction at all levels of education. It further believes that in this way 
the world as a whole will be enriched by the fullest possible development of 
national and regional cultures. 

2. It accordingly recommends that where, for historical reasons, the 
mother tongues referred to have not the resources of vocabulary to deal with 
the scientific, technical or other branches of learning, which must necessarily 
be included in a comprehensive educational system adequate to meet the 
needs of the present day, a conscious effort be made to make good these 
deficiencies. The Seminar has no doubt that all languages are capable of this 
development, and notes with admiration the progress already made in this 
regard in a number of countries. 

3. It further urges that in all states and countries the maximum facilities 
be created and maintained for the study of the widest possible range of for- 
tign languages, irrespective of geographical proximity, since this is the most 
effective means of training men and women capable of transmitting to other 
nations the science and culture of their own land, and of making available 
to their own peoples the achievements and thought of other countries. 
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Recent ACLS Publications 


Near Eastern Translation Program 


(These publications may be ordered either from the ACLS or from Ed- 
wards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 


. SOCIAL JUSTICE IN ISLAM, by Sayed Kotb. This work is of cardinal 
importance for understanding contemporary Islamic thought with re- 
spect to the pressing problem of social justice, and its position vis-4-vis 
the non-Islamic world, both capitalist and communist. The author affirms 
his belief in the capacity of Islam, as the true religion embracing both 
the spiritual and temporal elements of life, to solve contemporary social 
problems on the basis of its own universal rules and enduring principles. 
He asserts, further, its superiority in this respect to the West and Russia, 
each of which is, in his opinion, essentially materialistic. 1953. Pp. 298. 
Cloth, $4.00. Paper, $3.00. 

. THE POLICY OF TOMORROW, by Mirrit Boutros Ghali. Written 
by a member of an eminent Coptic family, this volume presents an ad- 
mirable exposition of the critical problems facing the Egyptian nation 
in the modern world and offers an “economic and social plan” for their 
solution. The treatment is singularly lucid, well-balanced, and compre- 
hensive, encompassing such diverse aspects of reform as parliamentarian- 
ism and public health. The book is of current value although first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, and the translation has been brought up to date 
by the author. 1953. Pp. 139. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $2.50. 

. FROM HERE WE START, by Khalid Muhammad Khilid. This book 
and number 5 of this series well represent the opposing sides in the 
ideological battle being waged in Egypt at the present time—a struggle, 
moreover, that is pertinent to the entire Middle Eastern Islamic world. 
In the controversy Professor Khalid, of al-Azhar, takes the position of 
secularizer and modernist; he is passionately anti-clerical and advocates 
a species of state socialism for Egypt; at the same time he is ultra- 
nationalist and antipathetic to the West. 1953. Pp. 171. Cloth, $4.00. 
Paper, $3.00. 

. MUHAMMAD ’ABDUH, by Osman Amin. A short biography, based 
on contemporary sources, of one of Egypt’s most noted and influential 
men in recent times, Sheikh Muhammad ’Abduh (1849-1905), a disciple 
of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, was the chief figure in the intellectual 
“renaissance” of modern Egypt; as a theologian, author of the “Treatise 
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on the Unity of God,” as the great reformer of al-Azhar, his influence on 
modern Egyptian thought and education has been profound and en- 
during. 1953. Pp. 109. Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $2.00. 

5. OUR BEGINNING IN WISDOM, by Muhammad al-Ghazzali. This 
treatise, by a member of the Muslim Brotherhood, was written primarily 
as a refutation of the arguments of Khalid Muhammad Khilid in 
FROM HERE WE START (number 3 of this series). The author 
vehemently opposes any attempt to separate state and religion; he is a 
traditionalist and believes in the inherent capacity of Islam to adapt 
itself to the exigencies of the modern world and achieve necessary re- 
forms without capitulation to Western influences or to secularizing forces. 
He is no less xenophobic than his adversary, though for different reasons. 
1953. Pp. 162. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $2.50. 


The Library of Religion 

HELLENISTIC RELIGIONS. THE AGE OF SYNCRETISM. Frederick 
C. Grant (ed.). 1953. Pp. 196. Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $1.75. (Order from 
The Liberal Arts Press, 153 West 72nd Street, New York 23, New York.) 
This volume is the second of a series bearing the general title, The Li- 
brary of Religion. The purpose of the series is to make available selec- 
tions in new or old translation from the more significant sacred texts 
of the world to which the student and lay reader have no easy access or 
none at all. The Library is sponsored by the ACLS Committee on the 
History of Religions, which has selected subjects, authors, and editors 
and, with the assistance of an Editorial Board, will continue to supervise 
the preparation of the volumes. The first volume in the series was Bud- 
dhism. A Religion of Infinite Compassion, edited by Clarence H. Hamil- 
ton. The third, Judaism. Postbiblical and Talmudic Period, edited by Salo 
W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau, is in press. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS FOR SURVEYS OF HIGHLY TRAINED PER- 
SONNEL, by J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., in collaboration with Howard 
F. Foncannon and Shirley Duncan Hudson. 1953. Pp. 147 (814” x 11”). 
Paper. $3.00 (Order from ACLS.) This volume contains the classifica- 
tions used by the American Council of Learned Societies in its National 
Registration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences and the National 
Scientific Register (now administered by the National Science Founda- 
tion) in coding biographical data on highly trained personnel. The 
volume contains copies of the questionnaires, the transcription sheets 
used in preparing punchcards, detailed classifications with numerical 
codes for fields of specialization, function, society membership, educa- 
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tion, military status, foreign languages, foreign areas, employment 
status, and other subjects. 

This is the first comprehensive publication of this kind. It should 
be useful as a reference volume in dealing with many kinds of survey 
and classification problems. The classification for fields of occupational 
specialization are probably those of the most general interest. In order 
to classify the occupational interests of highly trained specialists, detatled 
breakdowns of occupational specialties were developed for twenty-five 
major fields of professional interest. These breakdowns were worked 
out by the staffs of the ACLS and the National Scientific Register, 
relying on previously assembled materials and consultations with experts 
in each field. They are undoubtedly the most extensive detailing of 
subject matter interest yet assembled. The fields covered are as follows: 


Aesthetics Electrical Engineering 
Oriental Studies Mechanical Engineering 
Education Psychology 
Agricultural and Biological Political Science 

Sciences Geography 
Geosciences Art and Musicology 
Mathematics Linguistics and Literature 
Mathematical Statistics Statistics 
Astronomy Economics 
Physics History 
Crystallography Philosophy and Biblical Literature 
Chemistry Anthropology and Archaeology 
Chemical Engineering Sociology 


Of particular interest also is the classification of colleges and uni- 
versities, which is not only a comprehensive listing of existing institu- 
tions but also identifies institutions no longer in existence and institu- 
tional names no longer in use. 

The volume is a joint effort of the National Science Foundation and 
the ACLS. Its issuance under the ACLS Pilot Publication Project was 
made possible by a grant from the National Science Foundation. 
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ACLS Annual Meeting 
1954 


The next annual meeting of the ACLS will be held on January 20-22, 
1954, at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York. The 1953 meeting, 
in which the members of the Conference of Secretaries joined with members 
of the Council in small group discussions as well as in general sessions, 
proved so successful that a similar arrangement is being planned for this 
year. In addition to a general report on progress on the Personnel Program, 
there will be two small-group sessions; one on a topic tentatively entitled 
“New Tasks for the Humanities,” and the other on “Communication.” A 
summary of the discussions will appear in the next issue of the Newsletter. 
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Notes 


HE Editor of the Program in English as a Foreign Language has 
called our attention to an error in the Summer (1954) issue of the 
Newsletter. The price of Spoken English as a Foreign Language was given 
as $1.00; this Instructor’s Manual, prepared by William E. Welmers, should 
have been listed at $0.50. Since the publication is an analysis of spoken 
English which is basic to all textbooks being prepared under this program 
and, therefore, should have a wide appeal, we are hastening to make this 
correction. 
‘se @€¢ 0 €@ 4 4 
The Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institution of Culture (August 
1953), published in Calcutta, included a lead editorial on “Expanding the 
Humanities.” In addition to summarizing a number of ways in which 
Western scholars are extending their definition of the humanities beyond a 
study of the classical civilizations of the Mediterranean world, the article 
quoted at length from the draft of “The Humanities in the Next Decade” 
which had been discussed at the 1953 annual meeting of the Council and 
reproduced in part in the Newsletter (Winter 1953). 


* * *€ € &€ & & 


Archaeology, a publication of the Archaeological Institute of America, has 
announced the establishment and incorporation of the Council for Old World 
Archaeology. This Council will concern itself with the archaeology of all 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania, for all periods of time. Its major activity 
will be the publication of information in this field, chiefly in the form of 
annual surveys of archaeological news and selected annotated bibliographies. 
Plans for financing are now under way, and it is hoped that publication can 
begin some time in 1954. 

The control of the Council is vested in charter members, who were nomi- 
nated by nine organizations, as follows: Jotham Johnson (Archaeological 
Institute of America), Lauriston Ward (American Anthropological Associ- 
ation), Robert J. Braidwood (American Schools of Oriental Research), Irving 
Rouse (Society for American Archaeology), Bruce Howe (American School 
of Prehistoric Research), Richard K. Beardsley (Section H, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science), Schuyler Cammann (American 
Oriental Society), J. Lawrence Angel (American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists), and George C. Miles (American Numismatic Society). . 
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The South Atlantic Modern Language Association has recently published 
South Atlantic Studies for Sturgis E. Leavitt, a volume in honor of the 
former editor of the South Atlantic Bulletin. Mr. Leavitt, Director of the 
Institute of Latin American Studies at the University of North Carolina, has 
long been associated with the ACLS as a member of two of its committees, 
a member of the Executive Committee (1944-1946) and a member of the 
Board of Directors (1948-1951). The aim of the editors of the publication was 
to bring together a group of studies representative of Mr. Leavitt’s wide 
interests. 

* * *© &€ &€ & € 


Robert Redfield, Robert Maynard Hutchins Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor of the University of Chicago and a member of the ACLS Board of 
Directors, has just published The Primitive World and Its Transformations. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York. $3.50. 


* *£ *€© €£ & & € 


Two recent conferences have dealt with the relations of humanistic train- 
ing to the needs of business and industry. Both emphasized English, although 
attention was given to other disciplines. The first of these, conducted by the 
College English Association, was held at Corning, New York, on October 
15-17. The meeting, similar in size and organization to the ACLS-Corning 
Conference on Living in Industrial Civilization (May 1951), was reported 
at length in the Saturday Review for November 21, 1953. 

The second conference was under the auspices of the Southern Humani- 
ties Conference and met at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on November 6-7. 
This meeting was exploratory and, although several prepared speeches were 
given, the discussions were informal. The Southern Humanities Conference 
wishes to continue a conference program in this field. 
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Beginning in 1951 a UNESCO Committee of Experts “conducted an in- 
ternational inquiry into the teaching of philosophy, with special reference to 
the place allotted to it in the educational systems of various countries, its 
influence upon the moulding of the citizen, and the contribution it can make 
towards bringing about better understanding among men.” The findings 
and opinions of the experts were published late in 1953 as The Teaching of 
Philosophy: An International Inquiry of UNESCO, 1953, pp. 230, $1-75 
(U.S. agent, Columbia University Press). In addition to general chapters 
there are essays on philosophy in Cuba, Egypt, France, the German Federal 
Republic, India, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. The reports on the U.S.A. are by Merritt H. Moore, Knox College, and 
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Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago and one-time chairman of the 


former ACLS Committee on the UNESCO Program. 


* * *€ &© &€ & 


Leo Gruliow, editor of the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, assisted 
by George Hamilton’ Combs, has been appearing on a TV program (ABC- 
TV, from New York) for fifteen minutes each Wednesday evening, begin- 
ning at 8:15 p.m. This program, known as “Through the Curtain,” presents 
an objective survey of the Russian press, which, despite its omissions and 
falsifications, offers significant clues to Soviet political and social develop- 
ments. For example, in the first of the series, Mr. Gruliow analyzed the 
shifts in Russia’s agricultural policy over the past few years and the per- 
sistent attempts of that government to abolish bureaucratic inefficiency. This 
was illustrated by cartoons and summarization of some of the more impor- 
tant decrees which had been published in the Soviet press. 


* *£ © © &€ & 


Another recent book by a former ACLS Fellow (Faculty Study, 1950- 
1951) is Anglo-American Law on the Frontier. Based on the diary of Thomas 
Rodney, this book constitutes the earliest printed reports of cases in the Mis- 
sissippi courts. The author is William Baskerville Hamilton. The publisher 
is Duke University Press. The price (pp. xii, 498) is $12.50. 


* * *€ © & & 


Among American lecturers and research scholars receiving Fulbright 
awards for the 1953-1954 academic year are included many with close ACLS 
connections. These include: 

Emmett Bennett, Assistant Professor of Classics, Yale University, for 
research at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. (ACLS Fel- 
low, 1946.) 

Ray Billington, Professor of History, Northwestern University, to lecture 
on cultural history at the University of Oxford. (ACLS First-year Graduate 
Fellowship Committee for 1952-1953 awards.) 

Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit, Yale University, to lecture on 
Indology at Benares Hindu University. (Delegate to the ACLS from the 
American Oriental Society, 1930-1934, 1937-1940, 1943-1945; member, Ad- 
visory Board, 1931-1934; member of the Executive Committee, 1937, 1943; 
ACLS Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies, 1930-1948.) 

L. Carrington Goodrich, Professor of Chinese, Columbia University, to 
lecture on Chinese at Visva-Bharati University, Bengal, India. (ACLS Com- 
mittee on Chinese Studies, 1929-1940.) 

Aileen Kitchin, Professor of English, Columbia University, to lecture on 
the English language at the Universities of Chulalongkorn, Moral and Politi- 
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cal Science, Medical Science, and Kaesetsart University in Bangkok, Siam. 
(ACLS study aid, 1943.) 

Joseph Kwiat, Associate Professor of Humanities and American Studies, 
University of Minnesota, to lecture on American Literature and Civilization 
at the University of Tuebingen, Germany. (ACLS Fellow, 1947, 1949.) 

Albert Marckwardt, Professor of English, University of Michigan, to lec- 
ture on American Studies at the Universities of Vienna, Graz, and Inns- 
bruck. (ACLS Committee on American Speech, 1941-1945; Committee on 
the Language Program, 1950—.) 

George Miles, Director, Islamic and Hispanic Studies, Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society, to lecture on Islamic art at the University of 
Alexandria. (Delegate to the ACLS from the American Numismatic Society, 
1941-1944, 1951—; ACLS Committee on Near Eastern Studies, 1951-1953.) 

Helen North, Assistant Professor of Classics, Swarthmore College, for 
research at the University of Rome. (ACLS study aid, 1943-45.) 

Winthrop Richmond, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana University, 
for research in folklore at the University of Oslo. (ACLS study aid, 1940.) 
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The American Numismatic Society 
Summer Seminar 1n Numismatics 


WELVE students from six universities attended the American Numis- 

matic Society’s second Summer Seminar in the ten weeks from June 23 
to August 29. The use of numismatics as a necessary auxiliary to research 
in history and other fields of study provided the theme for the Seminar. The 
program included background reading on coins, attendance at seventeen con- 
ferences conducted by specialists in selected fields, preparation by the student 
of a paper on a topic of his own selection, and actual contact with the coin- 
ages related to that topic. Most of the conferences were concerned with spe- 
cific problems in ancient and mediaeval history and art toward the solution 
of which numismatics makes a definite contribution. Those who conducted 
conferences were Alfred R. Bellinger, Yale University; T. Robert S. Brough- 
ton, Bryn Mawr College; Glanville Downey, Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary; Joachim Gaehde, New York University; Philip Grierson, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge University, England; Harald Ingholt, Yale 
University; George C. Miles, Acting Chief Curator, American Numismatic 
Society; A. Carson Simpson, Vice-President, American Numismatic Society; 
E. Baldwin Smith, Princeton University; William P. Wallace, University of 
Toronto; and Louis C. West, Princeton University and President of the 
American Numismatic Society. 

In the closing weeks of the Seminar each of the students conducted a con- 
ference on his own topic of investigation. The fields of study represented 
by the students were classics, 6; ancient history, 1; mediaeval history, 4; fine 
arts, 1. The following students, each of whom received a grant-in-aid from the 
Society, were in attendance: Gustave Alef, Princeton University; William M. 
Bowsky, Princeton University; Michael Cherniavsky, University of Califor- 
nia; Norman A. Doenges, Princeton University; Edwin J. Doyle, Harvard 
University; James A. S. Evans, Yale University; Martha C. Heath, Yale Uni- 
versity; David Herlihy, Yale University; Barbara L. Hughes, Bryn Mawr 
College; Michael J. O’Brien, Princeton University; Joseph Polzer, Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University; Speros Vryonis, Jr., Harvard University. 

The Seminar will be held again in the summer of 1954, and the Society 
will again offer grants-in-aid to students who will have completed at least one 
year’s graduate study by June 1954, in classics, archaeology, history, eco- 
nomics, history of art, Oriental languages, or other humanistic fields. Appli- 
cation will be accepted also from students on the post-graduate level who 
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now hold college instructorships in the same fields. Each study grant will 
carry a stipend of $500. This offer is restricted to students enrolled in uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada. Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the office of the Society, Broadway be- 
tween 155th and 156th Streets, New York 32, New York. Completed appli- 
cations for the grants must be filed by March 1, 1954. 
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Visiting Fulbright Scholars in the United States 


HE following list of visiting Fulbright scholars in the humanities and 
selected social sciences has been excerpted to indicate those who plan, to 
be in the United States during the second semester of the current academic 
year. Many of these scholars will be available for consultation or for oc- 
casional lectures at other institutions. Inquiries for additional information 
concerning their plans should be addressed to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
Information concerning the scholars is given in the following order: name, 
position, home country, field of interest or research, and host institution. 


Archaeology 


BANTI, Luisa, professor of Etruscan archaeology, University of Florence, 
Italy. Classical civilization; Etruscan and Minoan art and archaeology; 
Barnard College. 

EDWARDS, Iorwerth E. S., Deputy Keeper, Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, United Kingdom. Egyptology; 
Brown University. 

FAKHRY, Ahmed Ali, Director, Desert Researches and Pyramid Studies, 
Fouad I University, Cairo, Egypt. Egyptology; Brown University. 
HABEREY, Waldemar, Kustos, Landesmuseum, Bonn, Germany. Ancient 

glass in United States Museums; Toledo Museum of Art. 

RICE, David Storm, reader in Islamic art and archaeology, University of 
London, United Kingdom. Islamic art and archaeology; University of 
Michigan. 


Architecture 


CHIAIA, Vittorio, assistant, architecture, Faculty of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Bari, Italy. Civilian building: city planning, prefabrication, hos- 
pital and school building; teaching methods in architecture; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

HORNTVEDT, John Gustave, architect in private practice, Tgnsberg, 
Norway. School planning and construction; Harvard University. 

RASMUSSEN, Steen Eiler, professor, architecture and town planning, Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, Copenhagen, Denmark. Town planning; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Yale University. 
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SEKLER, Eduard Franz, practising architect and lecturer, Technische Hoch- 
schule, Vienna, Austria. Town planning; Harvard University. 

WHIFFEN, Marcus, assistant editor, Architectural Review, London, United 
Kingdom. History of architecture; University of Texas. 


Art 


BOYER, Martha H., assistant, Ethnographic Department, National Mu- 
seum, Copenhagen, Denmark. Oriental art; Radcliffe College. 

DEY, Mukul, retired principal, Government Art School, Calcutta; Keeper, 
Government Art Gallery, India. History of art and applied art; College 
of Idaho. 

POOVAIAH, Sita C., exponent of Indian classical dance, India. Sociology 
of the dance; Julliard School of Music. 

SIMONNAES, Olay, cultural editor, Bergens Arbeiderblad, Norway. Drama; 
American theater; Columbia University. 

van GELDER, Jan Gerrit, professor, art history, University of Utrecht, 
Netherlands. Dutch art from Middle Ages to end of 17th century; Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study. 

von der LIPPE, Frits, Director, Norwegian State Travelling Theater, Nor- 
way. American theater: theater schools, role of community theater, and 
road companies; Columbia University. 


Languages and Literatures 


ALELLA MAZZA, Anna M., professor of German, Liceo Scientifico Galileo 
Ferraris, Turin, Italy. Diffusion of European literary culture in the 
United States; Northwestern University. 

BJORNSEN, Johan Faltin, high school teacher, Oslo, Norway. New 
criticism, especially influence of American literature on Norwegian poet, 
Obstfelder; University of Wisconsin. 

BONDY, Barbara, editor, Die Neue Zeitung, Munich, Germany. German 
and American literature; Oberlin College. 

BOSE, Buddhadeva, author; journalist; expert on adult education, UNESCO, 
India. Comparative study of Indian and Western literature; Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

BULLOUGH, Geoffrey, professor, English language and literature, Univer- 
sity of London, United Kingdom. English literature, 17th and 19th cen- 
turies; Cornell University. 

CASTELLINO, Giorgio, professor, Sacred scripture and Oriental languages, 
Pontificium Atheneum Salesianum, Turin; “Libero Docente,” Assyri- 
ology and archaeology, University of Rome, Italy. Research on As- 
syrian dictionary; University of Chicago. 

EGEROD, Soren Christian, graduate student, Ostasiatiska Samlingarna, 
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Stockholm, Sweden. Far Eastern languages; University of California 
at Berkeley. 

FAHMY, Abdel Hakim, secondary inspector of English, Ministry of Educa- 
tion; delegated lecturer, Ibrahim University, Egypt. Linguistics: teaching 
of English as a foreign language; University of Michigan. 

FLECHE, Suzanne, librarian, University of Lille, France. American litera- 
ture: Eugene O’Neill; Yale and Princeton Universities. 

GRAVEUR, Roma F., education officer, Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion, Australia. Linguistics: teaching of English as a foreign language; 
University of Michigan. 

HAYASHI, Satoshi, assistant professor, English, Yamaguchi National Uni- 
versity, Japan. Education: teaching of English as a foreign language; 
Michigan State Normal College. 

INAMURA, Matsuo, professor, English, Gakushuin University of Tokyo, 
Japan. Linguistics: teaching of English as a foreign language; Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

JEAN, Raymond, professeur assistant, Faculté des Lettres de Rennes, France. 
French literature; University of Pennsylvania. 

KHULUSI, Safa, professor, Arabic, Higher Teacher’s Training College, 
Baghdad, Iraq. Arabic literature and Islamic history; Yale University. 

KINGHORN, Alexander M., resident student, Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge (on scholarship from the University of Aberdeen, Scotland), 
United Kingdom. English literature; University of Texas. 

KO, U Ba, associate in education, Burma Translation Society; lecturer, Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, Burma. Linguistics; Yale University. 

KORNINGER, Siegfried, lecturer in English, Innsbruck University, Austria. 
Comparative study of German and English literature; research in 17th 
century English poetry; University of Chattanooga. 

MURAOKA, Isamu, assistant professor, English, Tohoku University, Sendai, 
Japan. Study of images in English poetry; Columbia University. 
NESHEIM, Asbjérn, First Curator, Norwegian Folke-Museum, Oslo, Nor- 

way. Linguistics, especially Finno-Ugric; Indiana University. 

NISHIZAKI, Ichiro, lecturer, English literature, Ochanomizu University, 
Waseda University, and The Peers’ School, Japan. Original manuscripts 
of Lafcadio Hearn; Tulane University. 

PILCH, Herbert, scientific assistant, Department of English, University of 
Kiel, Germany. Linguistics: American methods of research; American 
studies; Yale University. 

PITTOLA, Umberto, professor, English, University of Perugia, Italy. Lin- 
guistics: teaching of English as a foreign language; phonemics; Indians 
and Columbia Universities. 

POSCH, Udo, assistant, University of Vienna, Austria. Research on com- 
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parative dictionary of Mongolian languages; University of Washington. 

PRETE, Sesto, assistant “Straordinario,” University of Bologna, Italy. Clas- 
sics: Greek and Roman drama; University of California. 

RIESE, Teut, lecturer, English, University of Freiburg, Germany. Lectures 
on English and modern languages; research in early American literature; 
Union College. 

SEHRT, Ernst Theodor, professor, English, University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many. American studies: special research on James Branch Cabell; 
George Washington University. 

TORNGREN, Géorel J. H., teacher, North College, Stockholm, Sweden. 
American literature: religious conceptions of T. S. Eliot as shown in his 
dramas; Yale University and Radcliffe College. 

von WIESE, Benno, professor, German literature, University of Miinster, 
Germany. Germanic literature and philology; Indiana University. 


Library Science 


BRIGGS, Grace M., assistant secretary, Bodleian Library, Oxford University, 
United Kingdom. Assistance in development of Honnold’s collection on 
the University of Oxford; research on other materials relating to Great 
Britain; Associated Colleges of Claremont Honnold Library. 

NAGAR, Murari Lal, senior technical assistant, University Library, Univer- 
sity of Delhi, India. Library movement in India; Columbia University. 

NEWMAN, Ida Annie, librarian, Hornsey Borough Public Libraries, Lon- 
don, United Kingdom. Function of the public library in adult education 
in the United States; Columbia University. 


Musicology 


GURVIN, Olav, associate professor of musicology, University of Oslo, Nor- 
way. Organization, teaching of music and musicology; University of 
California at Berkeley. 

LEWIS, Anthony, professor of music, University of Birmingham, United 
Kingdom. Sources of British music in the United States in connection 
with publications of Musica Britannica and the Purcell Society; Colum- 
bia University. 

ZELZER, Hugo, lecturer, theory of music, University of Vienna, Austria. 
Theory of music, music history, conducting; University of Kentucky. 


Philosophy and Religion 


ADINARAYAN, Samuel P., professor, head, departments of philosophy 
and psychology, Madras Christian College, India. Indian philosophy and 
culture; Lawrence College. 

MAHMOUD, Zaki Naguib, assistant professor, philosophy, Fouad I Univer- 
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sity, Cairo, Egypt. Ancient and Near Eastern philosophy; University of 
South Carolina. 

POLIN, Raymond, professor, Faculté des Lettres, Lille University, France. 
Philosophy; University of Buffalo. 

VAN BREDA, Leo Maria K., professor, University of Louvain, Belgium. 
Philosophy of nature and philosophy of science; Duquesne University. 

WALZER, Richard, senior lecturer, Arabic and Greek philosophy, Univyer- 
sity of Oxford, United Kingdom. Early Arabic philosophy; Institute for 
Advanced Study. 

WILLIAMS, David Owen, resident tutor, lecturer, pastoral theology and 
psychology, Trinity Methodist Theological College, New Zealand. Re- 
search in pastoral counseling and lecturing on religious situation in New 
Zealand; possibly some preaching; University of Chicago. 


Anthropology 


BRODERICK, Sylvester M., senior resident scholar, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, United Kingdom (colonial). African studies; Northwest- 
ern University. 

FISCHER, Henri Theodore, professor of cultural anthropology, University 
of Utrecht, Netherlands. Cross-cultural anthropology; modern currents in 
American anthropology; Indonesian anthropology; Yale University. 

STUBEL, Johannes B., lecturer in Ethnology, Faculty of Arts, University 
of Erlangen, Germany. Ethnology: history of Far Eastern culture; Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum. 

TENTORI, Tullio, Curator for Ethnography, “Museo Preistorico Etno- 
grafico L. Pigorini,” Rome; assistant professor, Ethnology, University of 
Rome, Italy. Methods and theories of American anthropology; Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

AIYAPPAN, A., Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, India. 
Social anthropology; Cornell University. 


Economics 


ARESVIK, Oddvar, professor and head of Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Royal Norwegian Agricultural College, Norway. Farm appraisal 
and farm credit theory; Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechani- 
cal Arts. 

ARNDT, Heinz Wolfgang, head, Department of Economics, Canberra Uni- 
versity College, Australia. Income and employment theory; money and 
banking; international economics; University of South Carolina. 

el-NAGGAR, Said, lecturer in economics, Faculty of Law, Fouad I Uni- 
versity, Cairo, Egypt. Near Eastern and international commodity con- 
trol; consumers’ behavior and monopolies in backward areas; Univer- 
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GOPAL, Mysore Hatti, professor and head of Department of Economics, 
Andhra University, Waltair, India. Income tax and excess profits taxa- 
tion problems; Harvard University Law School. 

HOHENSINN, Franz Xaver, resident assistant, Faculty of Law and Politi- 
cal Science, University of Vienna, Austria. American profit sharing 
schemes; labor-management cooperation; stock ownership by employees; 
Cornell University (School of Industrial and Labor Relations). 

LAURENT, André G. L., “Chef des Sections 4 l'Institut National de la 
Statistique et des Etudes Economiques,” Paris, France. Improvement of 
statistical quality of scientific research in the field of social science; Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

MURANJAN, Sumant K,, principal and professor of advanced banking, 
chief inspector of commercial schools, Sydenham College, India. Bank- 
ing; economic theory; University of Texas. 

SUVIRANTA, Bruno Kaarle, dean of Faculty of Political Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Helsinki, Finland. International economics: money, banking, in- 
ternational trade; University of Mississippi. . 

TRAVAGLINI, Volrico, professor of political economics, University of 
Genoa, Italy. International trade; University of Chicago. 

VON PAPPRITZ, Karl-Ludwig, scientific resident assistant, University of 
Bonn, Germany. American farmers’ associations and institutions; effect 
of free economy on farming; University of Wisconsin. 

WANDER, Hilde, social and economic resident fellow, “Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft,” Kiel, Germany. Population problems; internal and external 
migration; labor market and vocational training; University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


History 
ALTEKAR, Anant Sadashiv, head of Department of Ancient Indian His- 
tory and Culture, Patna University, India. Ancient Indian history and 
culture; Yale University. 
ALTUNDAG, Sinasi, Faculty of Letters, University of Ankara, Turkey. 
American history: development of social institutions; Stanford Univer- 


sity. 

BUNEMANN, Richard J. P., resident fellow, St. Antony’s College, Oxford, 
United Kingdom. International relations: “U.S. and the first World 
War”; Harvard University. 

CIPOLLA, Carlo, professor of history, Universities of Catania and Genoa, 
Italy. American and European economic history; University of Wis- 
consin. 

DICKENS, Arthur Geoffrey, dean of Faculty of Arts, professor of history, 
University College, Hull, United Kingdom. British and European his- 
tory; University of Rochester. 
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HAMID, Abdul, senior lecturer in political science, Government College, 
Lahore, Pakistan. History of Indian Muslims under British rule, 1857- 
1947; University of California at Berkeley. 

HASSAN, Hassan Ibrahim, former rector of Muhammad Ali University, 
Cairo, Egypt. Islamic history and culture; University of Pennsylvania. 

KITSON-CLARK, George S. R., fellow of Trinity College and University 
lecturer in history, Cambridge University, United Kingdom. “Develop- 
ment of English Constitution since 1688;” “Political history of England 
in 19th century”; University of Pennsylvania. 

JOHNSEN, Arne, civil historian, War History Section, Norwegian Defense 
Staff, Norway. American methods of writing history, especially the writ- 
ing of war history; Princeton University and the University of Minnesota. 

McDONALD, Alexander Hugh, fellow and tutor, lecturer in ancient his- 
tory, Clare College, Cambridge University, United Kingdom. Ancient 
history; University of Chicago. 

MVERAS, Asbgrn, principal. Trondheim Cathedral School, Trondheim, 
Norway. Modern American history; history of Norwegian immigration; 
history teaching in American schools; University of Minnesota. 

PELLING, Henry Mathison, tutorial fellow in history, Queen’s College, 
Oxford, United Kingdom. American political history since the Civil 
War, influence on British scene; University of Wisconsin. 

SICKINGER, Richard, instructor, Bundesgymnasium, Vienna, Austria. 
Philosophy of American history, especially the second half of the 18th 
and the begining of the 19th centuries; George Washington University. 

THET, U Kyaw, lecturer in history, University of Rangoon, Burma. Bur- 
mese history; Yale University. 

UEDA, Toshio, professor of international relations, Tokyo University, Japan. 
International relations and diplomatic history of the Far East; Duke 
University. 

VAAGE, Jakob, lecturer, secondary school; Curator, Norwegian Ski Mu- 
seum, Oslo, Norway. Norwegian influence on American skiing; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

WOLFSON, Freda, lecturer in history, University College of the South West, 
Exeter, United Kingdom. British and European history, De Pauw Uni- 
versity. 


Political Science 


CLAUS, Gustav, science assistant in sociology and political science, “Inst. 
fiir Staatslehre und Politik,” University of Mainz, Germany, Austria. 
Social and political philosophy; University of Chattanooga. 

GLUM, Friedrich, professor of comparative public law and political science, 

Munich University, Germany. Political science; Tulane University. 
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GRIMLUND, Bengt Emil, candidate for doctor’s degree in political science, 
Paris. Political, social, and economic life in Scandinavian countries; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

IBRAHIM, White, professor, Higher Institute of Political Science, Fouad I 
University, Cario, Egypt. Electoral legislation in the United States: spe- 
cialized bodies in the United Nations; Georgetown University. 

MILNE, Robert Stephen, lecturer in government, Bristol University, United 
Kingdom. Political institutions; Ohio State University. 


Sociology 


ARAIM, Abdull Jabbar, associate professor of criminal law, assistant dean, 
College of Commerce and Economics, Baghdad, Iraq. Criminology: 
juvenile delinquency; Ohio State University (School of Social Admin- 
istration). 

KRUYT, Jacob Pieter, professor of sociology, director of Sociological In- 
stitute of the State University of Utrecht, Netherlands. Religious and 
family sociology; Birmingham-Southern and Howard Colleges, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

POTHEN, Mary, vice-principal and lecturer, psychology and social studies, 
St. Joseph’s Training College for Women, Madras, India. Social science 
and education; Indian culture; Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

WATANBE, Kazutake, standing trustee, New Family Center; trustee, 
Suehiro Foundation, Tokyo, Japan. Far Eastern area studies; Colgate 
University. 

WELTZ, Friedrich, translator, Luger Verlag, Munich, Germany. Sociologi- 
cal aspects of reading habits by means of public opinion research; Prince- 
ton University. 
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Fellowships and Grants 


HIS list of opportunities, compiled with special emphasis on the 

humanities, omits prize contests, undergraduate scholarships, and—for 
the most part—graduate fellowships administered by specific universities. 
Although in some cases the deadline for application has passed, these fel- 
lowships have been included as indicative of opportunities which may be 
available in the future. 


For Study in the United States 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: Graduate 
Fellowships for the completion of the dissertation or for continued re- 
search after the Ph.D. has been received. In general, the $2,000 fellow- 
ships are awarded to young women who have completed residence work 
for the Ph.D. degree or who have already received the degree; the $2,500- 
$3,500 awards are designed for more mature scholars who need a year 
of uninterrupted work for writing and research. Closing date, December 
15. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY: Louise Wallace Hackney Scholar- 
ship for research in Chinese art. Candidates must be U.S. citizens who 
are graduate students with three years of Chinese language study at a 
recognized university. Knowledge of Chinese history and the history of 
art are essential. The scholarship is open to men or women promising in 
this field rather than to scholars of recognized standing. The tenure of 
the scholarship will be devoted primarily to research in actual paintings 
and, consequently, is to be spent in a museum where both paintings and 
adequate language guidance are available. The stipend is variable. 
Address correspondence to A. G. Wenley, Director, Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Insitution, Washington 25, D.C. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: Grants for Postdoctoral Re- 

search in the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 

and the humanities. Awards are made by the Committee on Research at 
its meetings in October, December, February, April, and June. An ap- 
plication may be made at any time and will be considered at the next 
meeting of the Committee if received a month in advance. Address cor- 
respondence and requests for application forms to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


i 
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BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION, INC.: Fellowships for research, usually in 
the fields of anthropology, archaeology, mythology, sociology, psychology, 
religion, and art. Stipends range from $1,200 to $3,600 a year. There are 
no specific qualifications; each application is judged individually. Ad- 
dress correspondence to the Secretary, Bollingen Foundation, Inc., 140 
East 62nd Street, New York 21, New York. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF MIDDLE-WEST AND SOUTH, 
INC.: Delcamp Greek Scholarship Award available to an undergraduate 
completing work for a degree in an accredited college or university 
within the territory of the association. The aim of the award is to pro- 
vide assistance in obtaining a master’s degree with a major in Greek. 
Graduate work may be carried on outside the territory of the association. 
The amount of the stipend is $500. Address correspondence to William 
C. Korfmacher, Secretary-Treasurer, Classical Association of the Middle- 
West and South, Inc., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY: Grants-in-aid intended to assist 
mature scholars in completing works of importance. There is an in- 
determinate number of grants, and the stipend is dependent upon the 
situation. Address correspondence to Louis B. Wright, Director, The 
Folger Library, Washington 3, D.C. 

[FORD]BOARD ON OVERSEAS TRAINING AND RESEARCH: 
Graduate Area Training Scholarships designed to afford training in 
graduate programs organized to provide both intensive study in a dis- 
cipline and integrated, inter-disciplinary study of the Soviet Union or 
the peripheral Slavic and East European areas. Awards, therefore, will 
be for study at area centers so organized. These centers should also have 
official university recognition and support of the program; adequate 
library resources both for teaching and research on the area; competent 
instruction in the principal languages of the area; course and seminar 
offerings in at least five pertinent subjects in addition to language instruc- 
tion; some specific mechanisms for integrating the area studies; an area 
research program; and, finally, emphasis on the modern era. Applicants 
for scholarships may be either men or women who should ordinarily 
not have passed their thirty-first birthday. Subject to this general limita- 
tion, Graduate Area Training Scholarships are available to the following: 
(a) Persons who have completed or who will have completed during 
the current academic year a program of undergraduate studies in the 
social sciences or humanities. Applicants need not previously have studied 
the Soviet or East European areas or a language of those areas in order 
to qualify; (b) Graduate students in the early stages of study in the 
social sciences or humanities who wish to combine further training in 
their field with Soviet or East European area study; (c) Graduate stu- 
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dents in the social sciences or humanities now enrolled in the first or 
second year of a Soviet or East European area study program. Awards 
will be made for one academic year only, but requests for extensions in 
succeeding years will be considered. In fixing individual stipends, the 
Foundation will take into account necessary maintenance and tuition 
costs as well as other sources of support available to the applicant. 
Pre-doctoral Area Research-Training Fellowships, and Post-doctoral 
Area Research-Training Fellowships planned primarily to help round 
out the student’s Soviet or East European graduate training by provid- 
ing, at the advanced pre-doctoral or early post-doctoral level, an oppor- 
tunity to develop his research skills. The applicant will be required to 
show how the proposed research program will contribute to his research 
competence. Programs to be carried out in the United States or abroad, 
or both, may be submitted. Applications may include plans for addi- 
tional study of a supplementary language or discipline, or of a cultural 
area in or related to the Soviet Union. Joint applications which propose 
inter-disciplinary or inter-cultural research projects as part of overall 
research-training programs will be considered. 

Fellowships will also be available to provide graduate area study and 
research training to scholars of demonstrated accomplishment in their 
field, profession, or discipline with no previous training in the Soviet or 
East European areas. Such applications are sought particularly from 
scholars in fields seriously under-represented among specialists in these 
areas, such as: cultural anthropology, sociology, social psychology, the 
natural sciences, economic geography, economics, philosophy and re- 
ligion, music and the fine arts, and education. 

Applications for pre-doctoral fellowships should ordinarily not have 
passed their thirty-sixth birthday; applicants for post-doctoral fellow- 
ships, their forty-first. Subject to this general limitation, fellowships will 
be available to: (a) Graduate students in Soviet or East European area 
study centers who have already fulfilled all requirements for the Ph.D. 
except the dissertation, or who will have done so by the beginning of 
the Fall semester, 1954. A faculty sponsor must be designated by each 
pre-doctoral applicant; (b) Holders of the doctorate who have Soviet or 
East European area study background; (c) Scholars who have already 
received the doctorate, or who have completed all the requirements for 
the doctorate except the dissertation, but who have not yet specialized 
in the indicated areas. 

Awards will normally be made for a period of one calendar year, but 
careful consideration will be given to programs requiring longer periods 
of time. In fixing the stipend for pre-doctoral and post-doctoral Fellows, 
account will be taken of the applicant’s qualifications and experience, 
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family status, and special expenses to be incurred in conducting his pro- 
gram, as well as other available sources of support. 

Closing date for Scholarships and Fellowships in Soviet and East 
European Studies, February 15, 1954. Address correspondence to The 
Ford Foundation (Overseas Training and Research), 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


[FORD] FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION: 


Faculty Fellowships available in the humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. For the academic year 1954-1955 approximately 250 
awards are offered to able younger teachers who show exceptional 
promise and who wish to broaden their qualifications for teaching their 
respective fields as part of a program of liberal education. Candidates may 
propose plans for study during their fellowship year such as the explora- 
tion of fields related to their major interest, a study of the historical and 
philosophical foundations of their fields, the analysis of the aims and 
contents of courses and other instructional problems, or internships 
under supervision in promising programs of undergraduate education. 
The fellowship program is not intended to provide for the completion of 
doctorate study as such, or support private and individual research 
projects, except as they bear directly upon and are subordinate to the 
effort to improve the candidate’s teaching. Furthermore, proposals re- 
quiring extensive travel and a large number of relatively short visits to 
many institutions as well as proposals which limit the candidate largely 
to his own campus are generally discouraged. 

Each Faculty Fellowship provides a grant approximately equivalent 
to the salary of the recipient.at the time of application plus certain ex- 
penses which in the opinion of the Committee are essential to his plan 
of study. When sabbatical leave is available, only a supplementary grant 
will be made by the Committee. No money will be provided for trans- 
portation outside the United States. Candidates shall be men or women 
between the ages of thirty and forty-five who have been teaching steadily 
for several years. Applications are not received from the candidates them- 
selves. Each candidate must be nominated by his institution. An institu- 
tion (defined in terms of separate faculty or campus) of less than 600 
undergraduates may nominate not more than two candidates; institu- 
tions of 600-1500 undergraduates may nominate not more than three; and 
institutions with more than 1500 may nominate not more than four 
candidates. In each case, the institution nominating a candidate must 
agree to continue the recipient in his teaching career in 1955-1956, and, 
if possible, should replace him during his year as a Fellow. Application 
forms filled out by the candidate together with forms filled out by the 
appropriate officer of the institution should be submitted through the 
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president's office. Closing date, January 31, 1954. Address correspondence 
to the Committee on Faculty Fellowships, The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


CHARLES L. FREER: Fellowship for Research in Oriental Art for research 


and publication in connection with objects of Oriental art in the Freer 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. The fellowship was established in 
honor of the late Charles L. Freer of Detroit who had founded~the 
Freer Gallery. Candidates must have passed their preliminary examina- 
tions for the doctorate in Oriental art and must have a proper knowledge 
of Oriental languages. The stipend amounts to $200 per month and is 
limited to twelve months. Address correspondence to George H. Forsyth, 
Jr., Chairman, Department of Art, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION: Fellow- 


ships for research in any field of knowledge and artistic creation in any 
of the fine arts including music. Candidacy is limited to citizens of the 
United States (or, in exceptional cases, to permanent residents who are 
not citizens) or to citizens of all the other American republics, of the 
Republic of the Philippines, of Canada, and of the British Caribbean 
for study in the United States. The Fellows are usually of ages between 
thirty and forty. Appointments are made ordinarily for one year, but 
plans which require longer or shorter periods also will be considered. 
The grants normally amount to $3,000 for a year of twelve months. 
Members of the teaching profession who have received sabbatical leave 
on full or part salary are eligible for appointment; and, in general, the 
amount of the grant will be adjusted to the needs of each Fellow, con- 
sidering his other resources and the purpose and scope of his studies. 
The Foundation may subsidize the publication of important contribu- 
tions to knowledge produced by holders of Fellowships; but it does not 
undertake to aid in publishing all works so produced. Closing date, 
October 15. Address correspondence to Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 
General, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SOCIETY OF FELLOWS: Applications not 


received from candidates themselves, but nominations from responsible 
sponsors are welcomed (before January 15). Preference is given to candi- 
dates who have completed most of their routine training for advanced 
work, Six to eight appointments are usually made each year, for three- 
year terms. Fellows are not subject to examination, are not required to 
make reports, receive no credit for courses; they are free to devote their 
entire time to productive scholarship and preparation therefor, and the 
facilities of all branches of the university are open to them without 
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charge. Stipends are as follows: 1st-term appointment (men below 25), 
single men, $1,250, married, $2,750; 2nd-term appointment (men 25-28), 
single, $1,500, married, $3,000. Unmarried men receive free board and 
lodging. Fellows also receive free tuition, and, in appropriate cases, 
grants for travel, research materials, etc. Address correspondence to 
Crane Brinton, Chairman, Society of Fellows, Widener 98, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY: Fellowships and Grants-in-aid 
for research in the humanities intended to enable scholars to bring 
significant research to completion. Preference is given to scholars whose 
projects deal with Anglo-American civilization (1500-1800). There are 
four or five fellowships of $4,000 each. Closing date, January 1. Address 
correspondence to the Chairman of the Fellowship Committee, Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino g, California. 

INSTITUTE OF EARLY [i.., before 1815] AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND CULTURE: Grants-in-aid to postdoctoral scholars for studies 
already in progress in the social, political, economic, religious, artistic, or 
intellectual history of the American colonies or early republic. The 
stipends ordinarily do not exceed $1,000. Recipients must submit results 
of research to the Institute for consideration for publication. Closing 
date, March 15. Address correspondence to L. H. Butterfield, Director 
of the Institute of Early American History and Culture, P.O. Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART: Fellowships for intensive study 
in one or more departments of the Museum, plus a minimum of two 
months study abroad. Open to men and women who have completed 
two years of graduate work by June in the history of art, archaeology, 
or museum training at a recognized American college or university. 
Candidates must be able to furnish indication of exceptional ability and 
promise, and possess adequate reading knowledge of German and 
French. Fellowship stipends are $4,000 for a period of one year beginning 
July 1. Closing date, February 15. Address correspondence to the Dean 
of Education and Extension, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avenue 
and 82nd Street, New York, New York. 

MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE: Graduate fellowships for specialized study 
in Middle East affairs. Candidates must be under twenty-eight years of 
age. The fellowships cover cost of tuition in addition to subsistence 
stipends of $2,400 a year for periods of one, two, or three years of inten- 
sive study at the School of Advanced International Studies and other 
appropriate graduate institutions. Address correspondence to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, The Middle East Institute, 2002 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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NATIONAL WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM: | 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY: Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies 


DAVID F. SWENSON-KIERKEGAARD MEMORIAL FUND: Fellow- 


UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA: Mary Isabel Sibley Fel- 
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Fellowships for the first year of graduate study in the fields of the 
humanities and social sciences. Fellows will be expected to give most 
serious consideration to entering the academic profession, but acceptance 
of a fellowship will involve no obligation to do this. Men or women 
students of any U.S. or Canadian college or university may be considered, 
Applications will not be received from the candidates themselves; nomi- 
nations will be welcomed from responsible members of the academic 
profession (before December 28, 1953). Nominations should be sent to 
the Chairman of the Selection Committee for the region in which the 
nominee is currently enrolled as a student. Fellowships, awarded for 
one year, are tenable at any graduate school in the U.S. or Canada, and 
in some cases abroad, and will vary in amount according to the indi- 
vidual needs and circumstances. Address requests for names and ad- 
dresses of regional chairmen and other correspondence to Robert F, 
Goheen, National Director, National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram, South Reunion Hall, Princeton, New Jersey. 


in the fields of history, biography, literary criticism, contemporary social 
or political science, fiction, or poetry. Candidates may be mature, ex- 
perienced authors or young, unknown writers giving promise of ability 
to produce interpretative work of distinction. These fellowships are 
awarded for full- or part-time work. Full-time fellowships are normally 
for one year with a minimum stipend of $2,500; the general policy is to 
fit the amount of the grant to the needs of the recipient. Address corre- 
spondence to Stanley Pargellis, Librarian, The Newberry Library, 60 
West Walton Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


ship open to any qualified student. It presupposes only an adequate in- 
tellectual preparation, some knowledge of the Danish language, and an 
area of special intent. The institution or locale in which studies will be 
pursued may be selected by the candidate. The award amounts to $500. 
Closing date, April 15. Address correspondence to Paul L. Holmer, 110 
Westbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


lowship awarded alternately in Greek (language, literature, history, or 
archaeology) and French (language or literature). Applicants must be 
unmarried women under thirty-five years of age with demonstrated 
ability to undertake original research. The Ph.D. degree is not essential, 
but the candidate must have completed both residence and course re- 
quirements. The stipend of $1,500 is granted biennially. Address corre- 
spondence to the Secretary, United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship for 


advanced study of fine arts in America or abroad. The fellowship is open 
to graduates of the College of Fine and Applied Arts of the University of 
Illinois and to graduates of similar schools of equal educational standing. 
In general candidates should be under twenty-four years of age. Closing 
date, May 15. Address correspondence to Chairman, Kate Neal Kinley 
Memorial Fellowship Committee, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Room 110, Architecture Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 


SEARCH: Fellowships, Grants-in-aid, etc., awarded to institutions and 
individuals for research and education in the field of anthropology and 
related sciences. Address correspondence to the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, 14 East 71st Street, New York 21, New 
York. 


For Study Outside the United States 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: Rome Prize Fellowships for mature 


students capable of independent work in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, history of art, and 
classical studies. Research fellowships, offered in classical studies and art 
history, carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and residence at the Academy. 
All other fellowships carry a stipend of $1,250 a year, roundtrip transpor- 
tation between New York and Rome, studio space, residence at the 
Academy, and an additional allowance for travel. Closing date, January 
1. Address correspondence to Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE: Mary Campbell Me- 


morial Fellowship open to college graduates in fields of international 
relations, race relations, history, religion, and sociology. A stipend of 
$1,000 is offered for study abroad. The stipend is lower for study in the 
United States. Closing date, February 15. Address correspondence to the 
Committee of Award, American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION: American-Scandina- 


vian Foundation Travelling Fellowships in unrestricted fields open to 
applicants with a bachelor’s degree who have studied at least one year 
of Swedish. The awards amount to between $1,500 and $2,000 per year 
and are usually of one year’s duration. Closing date, February 1. Address 
correspondence to the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 
73rd Street, New York 21, New York. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY: Research Scholarships for 


postgraduate students with research experience or comparable experience 
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or training. The initial period of tenure is two years at $1,400 per year 
with an allowance of $334 for married scholars with one dependent 
child, and $112 for each additional child. The University will make a 
contribution not exceeding $167 toward a scholar’s fare to Canberra, but 
not for dependents, and a similar maximum allowance for his return 
fare. Closing date, August 31, 1953. Address Correspondence to the 
Registrar of the Australian National University, Box 4, G.P.O., Can- 
berra, or to the Australian Embassy, 2941 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C.; the Australian Consulate-General, 63 International 
Building, Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York; the Australian Con- 
sulate-General, 296 Sansom Street, San Francisco 4, California. 


BELGIAN AMERICAN EDUCATION FOUNDATION, INC.: Com- 


mission for Relief in Belgium Advanced Fellowships for study in Belgium 
and a few for study and research in the Belgian Congo. Candidates 
should be representative American scholars capable of stimulating closer 
U.S.-Belgian cultural and scientific relations. Applicants under thirty-five 
years of age are preferred. Tenure of the awards, which amount to 
$2,000-$4,000 can generally be adjusted to the individual plan of study. 
Closing date, November 15, 1953. Address correspondence to E. Clark 
Stillman, Secretary, Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Brussels Art Fellowships for attendance at a Summer Seminar in the 
History of Art to be held in Brussels. These fellowships are designed for 
advanced scholars and younger professors and museum staff members 
and amount to $650 for the period of about two months. Candidates must 
be American citizens and in good health. There is no age limit, but it is 
expected that most members of the Seminar will be between twenty-five 
and thirty-five years of age. Applicants should have an adequate know- 
edge of French. Closing date, March 15, 1953. Address correspondence to 
E. Clark Stillman, Secretary, Belgian American Educational Foundation, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON: Scholarship in Archaeology offered to 


graduates qualified to undertake archaeological research and having a 
knowledge of Pali and Sanskrit. The award amounts to Rs. 3,600 plus 
Rs. 1,500 for transportation, Rs. 500 for living allowance, Rs. 500 for 
books, etc., and Rs. 700 for medical allowance. Address correspondence 
to the Ministry of Education, Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Foreign Teaching Grants to qualified per- 


sons who will serve in Binational Centers in the other American repub 
lics, Turkey, Iran, Burma, and Thailand as teachers of English as a 
foreign language. These grants are limited in number and amount to 
between $3,000 and $3,500 per year in addition to an annual living allow- 
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ance of from $1,000 to $4,000 and transportation. Persons qualified as 
Directors of Courses receive grants of from $3,500 to $4,500 and Bina- 
tional Center Administrators receive $4,500 to $6,000 per annum. Address 
correspondence to Program Staffing and Training Section, Information 
Center Service, International Information Administration, Washington 
25, D.C. 

DUBLIN INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDIES: Scholarships in 
Celtic studies at the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. Available to 
candidates who have a university degree of honors standard and can pro- 
vide evidence of ability to carry out research work. Awards amount to 
between £ 250 and £ 350 for one academic year and are subject to 
renewal. Applications may be made between January and March. Address 
correspondence to The Registrar, Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
64-65 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland. 

DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM: Re- 
search Fellowships in Arts for senior researchers wishing to continue a 
project on which considerable work already has been done. The awards 
are for two years at £ 600 a year, and one is available every two or three 
years. Address correspondence to the Secretary of the Durham Colleges, 
38 North Bailey, Durham, England. 

[FORD] BOARD ON OVERSEAS TRAINING AND RESEARCH: 
Fellowships for United States citizens (and aliens permanently residing 
in the United States who can give substantial evidence of their intention 
to become citizens) wishing to initiate or continue research concerning 
Asia or the Near and Middle East. Eligibility is limited to college seniors 
completing undergraduate studies during the current academic year; 
persons who have had experience or are now engaged in business, govern- 
ment, agriculture, communications, law and other fields, regardless of 
whether they have lived and worked in the areas; men and women who 
are doing or have done graduate work relating to the specified areas; 
and men and women who are doing or have done graduate work in 
fields or disciplines that have specific application to the stated areas. 
Awards will be made for periods from one to three years, and in amounts 
that will be determined by reference to the applicant’s qualifications and 
experience, and his individual program of study and research. Closing 
date, January 8, 1954. Address correspondence to the Ford Foundation 
Board on Overseas Training and Research, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

GREEK GOVERNMENT: Greek Government-UNESCO Fellowships for 
study at Mt. Athos in the fields of paleography, iconography, Byzantine 
architecture, Byzantine history, folklore and literature of the Byzantine 
and post-Byzantine epoch, religious and ecclesiastical history of the 
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Orient from the roth to the 19th century, wood engraving and arabesques, 
history of monastic life in the Greek Orthodox Church, life and customs | 
in the Orient during the middle ages. Open to men who ate qualified to 
undertake research in the above subjects. The awards consist of board 
and lodging for a period of six months. Address correspondence to the 
Service of Exchange of Persons, UNESCO, 19 avenue Kléber, Paris 16, 


France. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA: Summer School Scholarships for the study 


of Spanish language and literature, English and American literature, and 
folk music at the University of Havana. Fifteen awards are available for 
a period of six weeks during the summer session. Address correspondence 
to the Universidad de La Habana, Havana, Cuba. 


CHARLES AND JULIA HENRY FUND: Henry Fellowships for study 


or research to be carried out at Oxford or Cambridge Universities. Candi- 
dates must be unmarried American citizens who have given evidence of 
distinction in some branch of learning; preference will be given to candi- 
dates with recent bachelor’s degrees. Candidates are prohibited from re- 
ceiving similar assistance during the tenure of the fellowship and must 
devote full time to study, social intercourse with other students, and 
travel. The awards are for one year and amount to £ 600. Closing date, 
January 1. Address correspondence to the Office of the Secretary of Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, or Office of the Secretary to the 
Corporation of Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: The following 


fellowships are administered in the United States by the Institute of 
International Education. General eligibility requirements include United 
States citizenship; bachelor’s degree; good academic record and capacity 
for independent study; good character, personality and adaptability; 
ability to read, write, and speak the language of the country of study, 
and good health. Preference will be given to candidates under thirty-five 
years of age and, all other qualifications being equal, to those who have 
not had previous foreign experience. Successful candidates must meet all 
expenses of travel and incidentals. In most cases they must supplement 
these grants-in-aid of foreign study with partial living expenses. All 
awards are for one academic year, beginning in October or November 
1954 unless otherwise noted. Address correspondence to the U.S. Student 
Program, Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 


York 21, New York. 


Asia 


Ceylon 
UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON: Two awards covering maintenance and 


Cd 
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mee tuition at the University of Ceylon for the academic year beginning 
rm in June 1954. Suggested fields of study include Oriental studies, 
1 to agriculture, mathematics, and physics. Preference is given to male 
- candidates. Closing date, January 15, 1954. 

€ 
16, Tran 
UNIVERSITY OF TEHERAN: Two awards covering maintenance 
udy (room and board in a dormitory), tuition, and round-trip transporta- 
and tion for study at the University of Teheran in such fields as Persian 
for language and literature, science, and the humanities. These awards 
nce are open only to male candidates with a good knowledge of Persian. 
Closing date, March 1, 1954. 
ody Euro 
idi- - 
> of Austria 
ndi- UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA: Eight awards, covering maintenance 
Te and tuition, for study at the summer school at Gmunden. Closing 
“< date, April 10, 1954. 
~ Denmark 
7 DANISH GOVERNMENT: Three awards of 3,780 kroner each for 
che the academic year, including an orientation course starting August 
1, available to universities or institutions of higher learning in Den- 
ing mark. Closing date, March 1, 1954. 
of England and Wales 
ited LABOR SCHOLARSHIPS (TRANSATLANTIC FOUNDATION): 
oF Three awards for study at Ruskin College, Oxford; one at Coleg 
ity; Harlech, Wales. These awards provide for maintenance, tuition and 
idy, incidentals at Ruskin and for maintenance and tuition at Harlech. 
five Competition is open only to candidates from the labor union move- 
— ment. A college degree is not a prerequisite, but applicants must be 
de able to follow studies at the college level. Closing date, April 15, 
' 1954- 
pe England and Scotland 
lent UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS: Several partial grants toward 
Jew tuition and maintenance are available at Oxford, Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, and Birmingham (Stratford) for well-qualified applicants who 
would be unable to attend without aid. Closing date, April 7, 1954. 
France 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT: Thirty-five awards offered through the 
and Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles (Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs) for study at universities and other state institutions of. 
higher learning, the majority of which are located in the provinces, 
Eligibility is limited to unmarried candidates under thirty years of 
age. These awards provide a monthly stipend of 25,000 francs for 
ten months and include tuition. They must be considered as partial 
awards which require a supplement from the private funds of the 
grantee. Closing date, February 1, 1954. 

Forty assistantships offered through the Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises and the Ministry of Education. 
Assistants are appointed to French secondary schools and teacher 
training institutions. The positions are part-time and consist pri- 
marily of conducting English conversational classes. Most assistants 
are assigned to schools in the provinces; assistants in or near uni- 
versity towns are entitled to enroll at the university, where tuition is 
waived except for minor fees. Applicants must be unmarried and 
under thirty years of age. The stipends amount to 27,000 to 31,000 
francs a month, depending upon location. This sum is sufficient for 
living expenses and minor incidentals. Board and lodging are pro- 
vided at most schools except those in some university towns. Where 
assistants live in the schools, a charge of 5,500 to 9,300 francs a month 
is made for maintenance. Closing date, February 1, 1954. 

An unstated number of awards are available for “Postes de 
Lecteur” in French universities. Candidates for these posts are 
selected by the French universities from assistantship applicants who 
have had special training in American literature and some experience 
in college teaching. They should be bilingual. Grantees are paid at 
a higher rate than assistants and have different teaching schedules. 


WOOLLEY FOUNDATION: Four awards for the study of art and 


music in Paris are available at the Beaux Arts, the Conservatoire 
Nationale, or with private instructors upon recommendation of the 
authorities in Paris. Eligibility is limited to unmarried candidates 
with a college degree or its equivalent in the applicant’s field of 
study. The stipend amounts to $1,000 for living expenses and tuition 
over an eight-month period beginning October 15. The Woolley 
awards are under the auspices of the Board of Governors of the 
United States House of the Cité Universitaire. Grantees live at the 
United States House and are expected to take an active part in 
house activities. Closing date, February 1, 1954. 


Germany 


BAVARIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE: Six 


awards available at the Universities of Munich, Erlangen, or Wurz- 
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burg, or one of the four philosophical-theological institutes in Ba- 
varia. Each award amounts to 200 DM monthly and tuition for six 
months, with a possibility of renewal. Closing date, March 1, 1954. 

DEUTSCHER AKADEMISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST: Ten 
awards available at the universities and institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the Federal Republic of Germany. Eligibility is limited to 
unmarried candidates. Each award amounts to 2,250 DM for the 
academic year. Closing date, March 1, 1954. 

FREE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN: Two awards for study at the Free 
University of Berlin. Each award provides 170 DM a month for the 
academic year, lodging at the student house, and tuition. Closing 
date, March 1, 1954. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLOGNE: One award available at the University 
of Cologne. This award is not available in the field of theology. The 
award amounts to 2,500 DM for ten months and tuition beginning 
November 1. Closing date, March 1, 1954. 

UNIVERSITY OF KIEL: One award for study at the University of 
Kiel, preferably at the Institute of World Economics, or for research 
in the Institute library in economics, political science, or sociology. 
An agriculturist would be accepted. Candidates should have started 
post-graduate work. The award, offered by the Haus Welt-Club 
(International House) where the grantee must live, amounts to 250 
DM a month for the academic year beginning November 1, 1954. 


Italy 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGES: One award each at the Collegio Ghislieri, 
Pavia, and the Scuola Normale Superiore, Pisa. Open only to men 
under thirty years of age, the awards provide maintenance at the 
college, and tuition at the Universities of Pavia and Pisa respectively. 
Closing date, April 1, 1954. 

UNIVERSITY OF PADUA: Two awards covering maintenance at the 
University of Padua and tuition. Preference is given to male candi- 
dates. Closing date, April 1, 1954. 


The Netherlands 


THE NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT: Three awards for study 
at universities and institutions of higher learning in the Nether- 
lands. Preference is given to candidates under twenty-eight years of 
age. Some knowledge of the Dutch language is desirable. Each award 
consists of 2,000 guilders for the academic year and tuition. Closing 
date, March 1, 1954. 
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Spain 

SPANISH PROGRAM: Five awards have been made available by a 
private donor for study at the university of the grantee’s choice. 
Each award provides $1,900 for the academic year for travel, main- 
tenance, and tuition. Competition is open to candidates under thirty 
years of age. Closing date, May 1, 1954. 


-~ 


Sweden 


SWEDISH GOVERNMENT: Three awards available at universities 
and other approved institutions in Sweden. Each award amounts to 
4,500 Swedish crowns for the academic year, and tuition (except at 
the Graduate Course for English Speaking Students, University of 
Stockholm). A knowledge of Swedish is desirable. Closing date, 
March 1, 1954. 


Switzerland 


SWISS UNIVERSITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS: Tuition awards 
are available at the universities of Basel, Bern, Fribourg, Geneva 
(including the Graduate Institute of International Studies), Lav- 
sanne, Neuchatel, Zurich, the Federal Institute of Technology in 
Zurich, and the School of Economics and Public Administration, 
St. Gallen. 

Partial maintenance awards ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 Swiss 
francs for the academic year are offered by Swiss educational institu- 
tions and binational organizations (Swiss-American Society for 
Cultural Relations and the Society of Swiss Friends of the U.S.A.). 
Closing date, March 1, 1954. 


Latin America 

Brazil 

BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT: Two awards, available at universities 
in Brazil for study in such suggested fields as Portuguese language, 
Brazilian history and literature. Each award provides 3,000 cruzeiros 
a month for four months and return travel to Miami. Closing date, 
January 15, 1954. 

UNIAO CULTURAL BRASIL-ESTADOS UNIDOS: Two awards 
available at the Unido, Sao Paulo. Each award provides 1,500 cru- 
zeiros a month, tuition, and room and board, beginning March 1, 
in return for teaching English at the Unido for a minimum of six 
hours a week. Closing date, January 15, 1954. 


Cuba 
CUBAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE: The Father Felix 
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Varela Fellowship for study at the University of Havana. Preference 


by a is given to applicants under thirty years of age who are not primarily 
hoice. interested in research. The award provides $100 a month for ten 
main- months, and tuition. Closing date, March 1, 1954. 


thirty |} INSTITUTO PARA A ALTA CULTURA: Scholarships for the study 
of Portuguese culture available to specialists from abroad who have 
published some work dealing with Portuguese literature or history. 
Address correspondence to the Instituto Para a Alta Cultura, Praga 


ra do Principe Real 14, Lisbon, Portugal. 

nts © | INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
 & Eligibility for these fellowships includes completion of two years of resi- 
ity of dence work for the Ph.D. degree or receipt of the degree. “The greatest 
date, importance is attached to the project on which the candidate wishes to 


work—its significance, and the evidence of the candidate’s ability to 
pursue it. The candidate must show promise of distinction in her field of 
study.” The deadline for the receipt of applications is December 15. Ad- 


“—_ dress correspondence to the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, 

Les American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 

xy in Washington 6, D.C. 

vind Australian Fellowship open to women for study and research in Australia 
in unrestricted fields. One award of 600 Australian pounds is given for 

_— one year and is subject to renewal. 

ands AAUW International Fellowships open to women for study and re- 

' oo search in unrestricted fields in any country other than that of the re- 

A). cipient. There are four awards of $1,500 each for one academic year. 


IFUW Fellowship open to women for study and research in unrestricted 
fields in any country other than that of the recipient. One fellowship is 
available amounting to £ 600 for the academic year. 

AAUW MARION REILLY AWARD open to women to enable the 
sities recipient to complete a piece of research work already begun. Research 
may be conducted in any field and in any country other than that of the 


lage, 
eiros recipient. The award amounts tu $1,000 and is given for one academic 
date, year or for the time required for completion of research. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH FUND SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
yards EUROPEAN SUMMER PROGRAMS: A limited number of partial 
cru- scholarships for study abroad offered to outstanding students. Low-cost, 
ch 1, eight-week summer research programs for research in Europe especially 
f six arranged for students with proficiency in the language of the country 


selected; living accomodations arranged with private families; ten days 
of arranged travel mandatory; other unusual benefits; longer programs 
‘ possible. Address correspondence to the International Research Fund, 60 
Felix Marlborough Place, London N.W. 8, England. 
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LADY MARGARET HALL: Resident Research Fellowship for a graduate . 


woman student for research in an unrestricted field at Oxford University. 
The award is for three years at £ 300 a year, and is generally given to 
someone already well started on research and with some work already 
published. The fellowship is available when vacant. Address corre- 
spondence to the Secretary, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 


Post-graduate Research Fellowships for original research in philosophy, 
history, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Greek, Latin, English, or other 
fields at Bedford College. Applicants must be university graduates and 
must have demonstrated capacity to do original research. The award of 
£ 300 a year for one year, subject to extension, is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for graduates to return to academic work after an interval of 
over three years from their first degree. Closing date, March 1. 

Susan Stebbing Studentship open to women for post-graduate work in 
philosophy. An award of £ 100 a year for the period of one year is 
made once every two or three years. Address correspondence to The 
Registrar, Bedford College for Women, University of London, Regent's 
Park, London N.W. 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RE 


McGILL UNIVERSITY: Arthur C. Tagge Fellowship offered in the hu- 


SEARCH: Research Fellowships in History for research in history at the 
Institute of Historical Research. The award of £ 275 a year is subject to 
renewal. Closing date, May 1. Address correspondence to The Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, Malet Street, London 
W.C. 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER: Research Studentships in Arts for 


graduate work in the arts at the University of Manchester. The awards 
of from £ 250 to £ 300 are subject to renewal. Closing date, July 1. 
Address correspondence to The Registrar, University of Manchester, 
Oxford Road, Manchester, England. 


MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIPS: Twelve scholarships awarded annually 


for study at any university in the United Kingdom. Made for two years 
in the first instance, these scholarships may be extended for a third year. 
The value of a Marshall Scholarship will be £ 550 ($1,540) a year with 
an extra £ 200 ($560) a year for married men. The basic stipend may be 
raised to £ 600 a year, since the cost of living in British universities may 
vary. Scholars will receive travel between their home and their university 
in the United Kingdom. Additional information has appeared in the 
Summer (1953) issue of the Newsletter. This includes the addresses of 
appropriate British Consulates-General to which applications should be 
addressed. Closing date for applications for 1954, November 1, 1953. 
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manities and social sciences for university graduates proceeding to a 
higher degree at McGill University. An award of $1,000 is given for one 
academic year. Closing date, May 1. 

University Fellowships are available in the humanities and social sciences 
to university graduates proceeding to a higher degree at McGill Uni- 
versity. These awards range from $400 to $800 for one academic year and 
are subject to renewal. Closing date, May 1. Address correspondence to 
the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL: The Rotary Foundation Fellowship offered 
to men and women between the ages of twenty and twenty-eight inclu- 
sive who hold a college or university degree and possess a good speaking 
knowledge of the language of the country in which they propose to 
study. The amount of the award varies from $1,800 to $3,400 according 
to the country of study and covers transportation, maintenance, tuition 
fees, books, etc. for one academic year. Closing date, November 1. Ad- 
dress correspondence to the applicant’s local Rotary Club. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAO PAULO: Scholarships in unrestricted fields offered 
to graduates from universities or other institutions of higher learning 
wishing to study at the University of Sao Paulo. These awards amount 
to 5,000 cruzieros a month for one year (January to December). Closing 
date, August 1. Address correspondence to the Rietoria da Universidade 
de Sao Paulo, Rua Helvetia 55, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE: Janet Watson Scholarship for Final Honour 
School or Research Degree course at Oxford University. Available to 
women graduates of an approved university. The awards of from £ 85 
to £ 100 are available for two or three year periods. Appointments are 
made when the scholarship is vacant. Address correspondence to The 
Principal, Somerville College, Oxford, England. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations (Buenos Aires Convention) program 
providing for the annual exchange of two graduate students between each 
of the participating countries. In addition to the United States, participat- 
ing countries are Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. Competitions will open in the 
spring of 1954 and close in October 1954. Address correspondence to the 
US. Student Department, Institution of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, New York. 

Fulbright Awards for Graduate Students for study in Australia, Austria, 
Belgium and Louxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
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New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, 
Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom and 
colonial dependencies. Applications may be made through the Fulbright 
advisor at the applicant’s institution or through the U.S. Student Pro- 
gram, Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 

Fulbright Postdoctoral Awards for teaching or postdoctoral research in 
countries with Fulbright agreements (see above). Grants, made in 
foreign currencies and not convertible into dollars, may approximate 
$5,000 plus (in many cases) round-trip transportation, cost-of-living 
allowance for dependents, allowance for equipment, secretarial assist- 
ance, etc. Most grants are for one academic year although there is a 
minimum of six months for some few research awards. Address corre- 
spondence to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


GOVERNMENT OF YUGOSLAVIA: Government Scholarships for Sla- 


vonic studies, Yugoslav literature and folklore. Available to university or 
college graduates with a knowledge of Serbo-Croat, Slovene, French, or 
German. The awards include maintenance, tuition, books, personal 
allowance, and transportation from the Yugoslav frontier to place of 
study. The tenure is for one year, subject to renewal. Address corre- 
spondence to the Yugoslav Information Center, 816 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 
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